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ARTICLES 


The Nagy Executions and the Question of Responsibility 


STEPHAN C., STOLTE 


On June 17, 1958, the sentence passed on what was termed the Nagy -Losonczy 
group was published throughout the whole of the Eastern bloc. Significantly 
enough, the first report came from the Soviet news agency TASS, while Poland 
was silent and seemed to have misgivings on the events. While the sentence 
drew particular attention because of its brutality and the flagrant breach of faith 
involved, almost equally startling was the justification given for the sentence, 
involving a direct indictment of the Yugoslav Communists. Although since the 
Hungarian Revolution in the fall of 1956 there have been numerous anti- Yugoslav 
statements by Moscow, until recently Yugoslavia had been attacked only “‘ide- 
ologically,” on account of its revisionism. However, the report on the executions 
issued by the Hungarian Minister of Justice takes the anti-Tito campaign a con- 
siderable step further. It reads in part: 


After the crushing of the counterrevolutionary, armed uprising individual 
groups of plotters, such as Imre Nagy, began to seek asylum where they had earlier 
received support. . . . The Imre Nagy group, which had earlier come forward under 
the pirate flag of National Communism, fled from responsibility to the Yugoslav 
embassy in Budapest.... Anna Kethly, Bela Kiralym, Josef Kovago, and their 
accomplices issued from the West, and Imre Nagy, Geza Losonczy, and others 
from the... Yugoslav embassy, instructions for continuing the armed uprising, 
the organization of [crippling] strikes, ... as well as for the organization of illegal 
outrages. For example, while in the Yugoslav embassy Imre Nagy and Geza Loson- 
czy established contact through Miklos Gimes and other accomplices with the 
Central Budapest Workers’ Council and Radio Free Europe and even began to publish 
a new, illegal newspaper October 23.1 


1 Neues Deutschland, Berlin, Jane 17, 1958. 





This unambiguous accusation against Yugoslavia of direct participation in 
the Hungarian Revolution heralded a new stage in Moscow’s attacks on Tito. 
Yugoslavia’s alleged responsibility for the Hungarian Revolution is, of course, 
not the crux of the quarrel between Moscow and its followers on the one hand 
and Belgrade on the other; much more important problems are involved. However, 
an examination of the conflict over this particular problem helps give a clearer 
picture of Moscow’s general policy. 


This Soviet-Yugoslav conflict over the Hungarian Revolution has taken 
place in three main phases. The first lasted from Tito’s speech at Pula on Novem- 
ber 11, 1956 to the abduction of Imre Nagy and his followers after their departure 
from the Yugoslav embassy on November 22, 1956; the second stage was cli- 
maxed by the joint Soviet-Hungarian declaration of March 28, 1957; and the 
third was linked with the quarrel over the new Yugoslav Party program and the 
executions announced on June 17, 1958. 


Whether the Yugoslav judgment on the Hungarian Revolution is correct 
or not, at least Tito, Kardelj, Begovic, and the others have been consistent in 
their opinion, although the practical steps taken, particularly in the question ot 
the right of asylum for the Nagy group, are another question. The Yugoslav 
view is that the youth, workers, intellectuals, and Party members who revolted 
did so not against socialism but against the degeneration of socialism. The 
Rakosi regime was criminal and was justly swept away by the masses, and there- 
fore the first intervention by Soviet troops on October 24, 1956 was unjustified. 
The second intervention on November 4, 1956 was, however, justified since 
“counterrevolutionary” elements had in the meantime gained the upper hand. 
By this act, Tito stated at Pula on November 11, the Soviet Union rescued the 
future of socialism in Hungary and world peace. Tito thus clearly approved the 
Soviets’ intervention, although he made the reservation that it could be recog- 
nized as the correct course of action only if the Soviet forces were to leave Hungary 
after the restoration of peace and order.? 


During this first phase there appeared to be no differences of opinion on the 
role of the Rakosi regime. Pravda wrote that “there is no doubt that the 
guilt for the Hungarian events lies with the former Hungarian state and 
Party leaders, that is, Rakosi and Gero.”? A few days later, on December 1, 
1956, Istvan Dobi, chairman of the Hungarian State Presidium under Kadar, 
asserted : 


If anyone in this country had reason to revolt against the inhuman character of 
the regime which was swept away on October 23, and no one will deny that there 
were many reasons for bitterness, then certainly the villages had more than the 
towns. It is difficult to say which was greater, the stupidity or the perniciousness of 
Rakosi’s agrarian policy.‘ 


2 Quoted in Neues Osterreich, Vienna, November 16, 1956. 
3 Pravda, November 23, 1956. 
4 Nepszabadsag, Budapest, December 2, 1956. 
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Kadar himself on several occasions severely criticized the Rakosi regime: 


I can affirm, speaking from personal experience, ... that there is not a single 
man or leader in Hungary today holding State or Party office, who would wish to 
restore the old mistaken policy or methods of leadership. But, even if anyone should 
still wish to restore the old methods, it is certain that there is no one capable of 
doing this; for the masses do not want the return of the old mistakes and would 
relentlessly sweep from power any leader who might undertake such a task.® 


However, although the Rakosi regime was condemned by Moscow, Budapest, 
and Belgrade and made responsible for the whole series of tragic events the 
Soviets immediately began to quarrel with Tito after his Pula speech. They 
wanted to justify their first intervention. The theory was put forward that every 
armed uprising against a “revolutionary workers’ and peasants’ regime” could 
only be of a counterrevolutionary nature. The Communists toeing the Moscow 
line began to collect “proof” of this and to show that so-called imperialist agents, 
Fascists, and other reactionary elements had been engaged long before the 
revolution in exploiting the mistakes of the Rakosi regime and planning the 
coup d’état. 

These conflicts were basically in keeping with the dual relations between 
Moscow and Belgrade. If Imre Nagy’s revisionistic line had succeeded in estab- 
lishing itself in Hungary, Yugoslavia’s “own road to socialism” policy would 
have been strengthened and Moscow’s centralism weakened. On this point 
Moscow’s and Belgrade’s interests diverged. However, at one time the Hungarian 
Revolution threatened to destroy completely the leading role of the Communist 
Party, a development which would naturally have been equally inadmissible to 
Tito, particularly since the ideological ferment could penetrate into Yugoslavia. 
In this respect, the interests of Moscow and Belgrade coincided. It may reasonably 
be assumed that in the fall of 1956 fear of the ultimate consequences of the Hun- 
garian Revolution influenced the Yugoslav Party leaders far more strongly than 
the later developments in Soviet- Yugoslav relations. 


The quarrel over Tito’s attitude at Pula did not become too sharp, and the 
decision to “evict” Nagy and his followers-despite the formal protests by 
Yugoslavia-—led to a slow relaxation of tension. On November 22, 1956, the Nagy 
group left the Yugoslav embassy and in spite of written guarantees by the Kadar 
government was promptly arrested by the Soviets and abducted. A leading 
Austrian newspaper wrote on this action: 


Once again the Soviets have struck: there could be no grace for Imre Nagy and 
his comrades, the “‘betrayers of socialist achievements.” They had found almost 
three weeks’ refuge in the Yugoslav embassy in Budapest. But in the meantime even 
this Communist protecting power had sacrificed them. As Tito had dropped Gero 
so was he also compelled to disassociate himself from Nagy when he saw that the 
latter had abandoned the Communist system in order to accommodate himself with 
the wishes of the Hungarian people. Thus, Nagy had probably foreseen that his 
exile would not last long after Tito had declared the second Soviet intervention 


5 Report of the Special Committee on the Problem of Hungary, New York, 1957, Para. 376. 





necessary and applauded Kadar. The forty persons in the embassy thus became not 

merely an increasing physical burden, but Nagy became in the long run a political 

liability.® 

The period of relaxation was short-lived. The dispute over the different 
views held on the Hungarian events flared up again and at the end of March 1957 
reached a new climax with the joint Soviet-Hungarian declaration in Moscow, 
which made Yugoslavia responsible for the Hungarian events. The last step 
only was lacking-to accuse Yugoslavia of active participation. On June 17, 
1958, this final step was made. 

The new attack on Tito was presaged by Kadar in the speech he made on 
March 27, 1957 in the Kremlin. Kadar had reproached Kardelj and Popovic for 
calling a “criminally imperialistic counterrevolutionary attack against the Hun- 
garian people” a revolution and for adopting a standpoint in their evaluation of 
the Hungarian events identical with that held by Dulles, Radio Free Europe, and 
The Voice of America.* Kadar was followed by Bulganin, then still prime minister, 
who extended Kadar’s accusations: 

Comrade Kadar was right when he said that a Communist cannot call a revolt 
in the course of which Communists were murdered a revolution. To this we must 
without fail add that in Hungary’s dark days Yugoslavia not merely theorized on 
the nature of the Hungarian events. Everyone knows that Imre Nagy and his group 
found active support among the Yugoslav leaders. This support enabled Imre Nagy 
to harbor hopes and spurred him on. It is not just coincidence that Imre Nagy and 
his group found refuge in the Yugoslav embassy.® 


The day after Kadar’s and Bulganin’s speeches a joint government declaration 
was signed by them branding the Hungarian Revolution as a “fascist, reactionary” 
action prepared by “imperialist agents.” Nagy was called a traitor and made 
responsible for the events. On the same day a joint Soviet-Hungarian statement 
was signed, containing sharp attacks on the advocates of National Communism, 
a concept allegedly with nothing in common with Marxism-Leninism. This 
statement too repeatedly stressed the responsibility of the Nagy-Losonczy group 
for the counterrevolutionary plot.® Since only the day before Bulganin had 
accused Yugoslavia of actively supporting this group, the inference is obvious. 

Some days later, on April 3, 1957, Pospelov, a member of the Soviet Party 
Central Committee, made a speech in Moscow in which he again repeated the 
accusations against Yugoslavia. Belgrade immediately counterattacked. Vlajko 
Begovic, in an article in the Party organ Borba, demolished the Soviet accusations, 
proferring impeccable documentation, and not only denied Yugoslavia’s guilt 
in the Hungarian events, but clearly implied that the responsibility lay with the 
Soviets, although he did not openly accuse them.’° Begovic forecast fairly 


6 Die Presse, Vienna, November 25, 1956. 

7 Nepszabadsag, March 28, 1957. 

8 Tbid. 

® Ibid., March 29, 1957. 

10 Also published in Questions Actuelles du Socialisme, Agence Jougoslave d’Information, Paris, 
No. 41 (1957), pp. 61—82. 
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accurately the ultimate turn of events in the Nagy case when he wrote on the 
advocates of the Moscow point of view: 


It is irrefutable: they have gone too far. Inasmuch as they have started along 
this path, they can also take the next step, the “trial” of Nagy, and his“confessions,” 
which prove that as a long-standing agent of Yugoslavia he organized or helped 
to organize the counterrevolution in Hungary. We would thus have an exact repeti- 
tion of the Rajk case." 


Begovic pointed out that Hungary had been placed in the van of the anti- 
Yugoslav campaign once before when the Rajk case was on, but he argued that 
the Rakosi system had been harmed more than Yugoslavia. He went on to declare 
that similar attempts were being made to mobilize the Hungarian Communist 
Party against Yugoslavia and that this too could be to Hungary’s detriment. 


Begovic justifiably turned attention in his analysis to the fact that Yugoslavia 
had not been the first to describe the Hungarian uprising as a revolution. He 
quoted from a speech by Kadar on November 2, 1956 in which the revolt was 
appraised as a “workers’ revolution.” He then quoted from a later speech by 
Kadar, in which the Hungarian prime minister stated: 


It is essential that we agree on one point and appreciate that the main cause of 
the popular uprising which began on October 23 is to be sought in the serious 
mistakes... made by the Rakosi clique, which had a decisive influence on the 
leadership of the state and the Party.!* 


There can be no doubt that Rakosi was a tool of Moscow, and barely six 
months before the revolution Pravda had spoken in eulogistic tones of the Rakosi 


regime and the “grandiose program of socialist construction in Hungary.”** As 
Begovic stated, however, this grandiose program brought about the revolution. 
In this, he was reiterating the original Yugoslav standpoint that the Hungarian 
Revolution began as a spontaneous protest by the workers against a degenerate, 
oppressive, and exploiting system. 


Begovic brought up some interesting facts in Nagy’s relations with Belgrade 
and Moscow. First, he documented the changes in Kadar’s view concerning 
Nagy. On October.30, 1956, Kadar stated in a radio broadcast (after Nagy and 
two members of his government, Zoltan Tildy and Ferenc Erdei had spoken): 


All the decisions which the council of ministers have made today have the full 
agreement of the Presidium of the Hungarian Workers’ Party. 1 would like to add 
that I am in complete agreement with the statements of... Imre Nagy, Zoltan 
Tildy, and Ferenc Erdei."4 


Even on November 11, 1956 Kadar was still far from condemning Nagy, 
although already accusing him of serious mistakes: 


11 Tbid. 

12 Tbid. 

13 Pravda, April 6, 1956. 

14 Questions Actuelles du Socialisme, op. cit. 





I myself have been a minister of the Imre Nagy government and must honestly 
state that neither Nagy nor his political group in my opinion had consciously wanted 
to help the counterrevolutionary system. There is, however, no doubt that they 
assisted the political pressure of the counterrevolutionary forces and that Nagy 
committed a serious mistake towards the Hungarian people since he saw how the 
situation was developing and did not courageously and openly reveal it to the people ; 
on the contrary, he permitted a wave of chauvinism, neglected the standpoint of 
the working class, and gave the call for resistance against the Soviet troops who 
were called to aid and who wanted to protect our people and our system against 
the counterrevolution.!5 


Once Nagy had been enticed from the Yugoslav embassy towards the end 
of November 1956, however, Kadar did not prevaricate any longer, but declared 
outright: “Imre Nagy played a role for which he cannot be forgiven.” !® 


As for Moscow’s attitude, Begovic maintained that the same duplicity was 
obvious: 

As far as Imre Nagy is concerned, he came from the Soviet Union to Hungary 
after the liberation [1945]. With the approval of the Soviet leaders he was appointed 
prime minister in 1953, with their approval he was deposed, and we know that also 
with the approval of the highest Soviet leaders during the October events he joined 
the Politburo of the Hungarian Workers’ Party and was appointed prime minister. .. . 
Thus, if the blame and responsibility are to be laid on anyone, they undoubtedly 
cannot be laid on Yugoslavia.!? 


According to Begovic, Nagy had raised the question of asylum in the Yugo- 
slav embassy for himself and the members of his government as early as November 
1, 1956. Yugoslavia had agreed and the reply passed on to the Soviets. However, 
there was a complete difference between Nagy’s November 1 request and his 
request and flight on November 4. On November 1, Nagy had been afraid of 
further revolutionary excesses, and the revolutionaries were extremely distrust- 
ful of his government; on November 4, however, Nagy was in complete 
agreement with the revolutionaries in rejecting Soviet intervention and he and 
his government fled from the attacking Soviet troops. Thus, Nagy’s stay in the 
Yugoslav embassy acquired quite a different meaning for Tito than the Yugoslav 
leader had originally expected. This must have been an additional factor ensuring 
that Nagy could not stay long under Yugoslav protection. 


Begovic’s article led to a fierce denunciation. The Hungarian Party organ 
Nepszabadsag, undoubtedly acting at the behest of Moscow, wrote: 


In his article Begovic also ventures on strange prophecies and slanders the legal 
organs of the Hungarian People’s Republic by raising suspicions, quite without 
substantiation, that they had prepared false trials to compromise Yugoslavia. To 
put the matter mildly, we regard as an unprecedented action the fact that Vlajko 
Begovic now wants to know against whom a trial is being prepared and that by so 


15 Thid. 
16 Tbid. 
17 Tbid. 





doing he is slandering the Hungarian People’s Republic, which is allegedly preparing 

“fake trials.” Hungarian Communists and patriots ... naturally reject this slander 

with indignation.!* 

The hypocrisy of such statements and the accuracy of Begovic’s prophecies 
are self-evident now that Nagy has suffered the same fate as Rajk, on approx- 
imately the same grounds, and with the same anti-Yugoslav trend. The only 
big difference is that Nagy, Maleter, and their associates were condemned in 
secret, not after a show trial as in 1949, and therefore their execution seems even 
less justifiable than that of Rajk. 

The justification of the Budapest executions given by the Moscow-directed 
Hungarian Communists is the latest climax of Moscow’s campaign to lay the 
responsibility for the Hungarian Revolution at Yugoslavia’s door; it is cer- 
tainly not the beginning. The quarrel of March and April 1957 was followed by 
a period of relaxed tension. While Nagy and his associates were still supposedly 
being held in Romania, talks were held in Bucharest between Soviet and Yugo- 
slav leaders. Tito even took the dangerous step of recognizing the East German 
regime. However, he did not go to Moscow for the fortieth anniversary cele- 
brations there, nor did the Yugoslav delegation sign the joint declaration issued 
by the other Communist-bloc countries. This began to stir Moscow again, and 
after the Ljubljana program and the danger of Yugoslav revisionism the anti- 
Tito campaign got under way again with a revival of the accusation that Yugo- 
slavia was responsible for the Hungarian Revolution. 

The first attack came from the Chinese Party organ Jen Min Jih Pao: 


Both before and after the Hungarian events the leaders of the Union of Yugoslav 
Communists endeavored to split the unity of the camp of socialist countries under 
the pretext of the struggle against Stalinism. During the Hungarian events they 
supported the treacherous Nagy clique.!® 


The new campaign reached a new high point in Khrushchev’s speech on 
June 3, 1958 in Sofia. After the general accusation that the Yugoslav leaders 
had greatly damaged the socialist cause both in word and deed, particularly 
during the Hungarian events, Khrushchev stated point-blank that the Yugoslav 
embassy had become a center for those who were “waging a struggle against 
the Hungarian people’s democratic system.”*° This statement in fact foretold 
the ultimate decision on Nagy’s fate. Two weeks later, on June 17, 1958, the 
fifth anniversary of the East Berlin uprising, the executions were announced 
and Yugoslavia accused of cooperating with Radio Free Europe. Thus, the wheel 
has once again turned full circle, and the situation is approximately the same 
as it was on June 28, 1948 with the announcement of the Cominform resolution 
which heralded the trial of Rajk, the Kostov affair, and innumerable executions. 

One almost inevitable question is why is Moscow resorting to the obvious 
falsehoods of the moment? Foreign policy can hardly be the answer, since state- 


18 Nepszabadsag, April 12, 1957. 
19 Jen Min Jib Pao, Peiping, May 5, 1958. 
20 Nepszabadsag, June 5, 1958. 
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ments made by Nehru and even the attitude adopted by Nasser seem to indicate 
that the whole Nagy affair is harming Soviet foreign policy. The reasons would 
appear to be domestic, if we regard the Eastern bloc as a single unit. The present 
situation is hardly pleasant for Tito, who is clearly trying to gain the support 
of such influential neutrals as Nehru and Nasser. It is obvious, however, that 
it was easier to revive the specter of the Rajk trials than it will be to effect a 
reconciliation. The threat of complete isolation or of an economic blockade by 
the satellites must be worrying the Yugoslavs. An economic blockade could 
be balanced by Western aid, but Tito ideologically could hardly follow the path 
of Milovan Djilas, and renounce Communist ideas. Here the interests of Belgrade 
or Moscow more nearly coincide, but how the fundamental contradictions 
between Moscow and Belgrade can be reconciled is hard to imagine. 

Most of the Soviet satellites immediately welcomed the announcement of 
the executions; Gomulka remained silent at first. Not until June 29 did he even- 
tually yield to pressure, but even then his comments were rather restrained. In 
a speech in Danzig on that date, Gomulka accused the Yugoslav Communists, 
without mentioning Tito by name, of intentionally trying to weaken the Eastern 
bloc. He argued that the attitude adopted by the Yugoslay Communists had 
furthered the efforts of what he termed international reaction to split the united 
front of socialist states. He did, however, admit that the Yugoslavs were con- 
sistent in their efforts but claimed that they were leading to undesirable results. 
Referring to the Nagy executions, Gomulka stated: 

This verdict was the conclusion of the tragic events of 1956 in Hungary. It is 
not for us to judge the justice of the punishment against the accused. This is an 
internal affair of Hungary. 


Gomulka concluded by roundly condemning the protests raised in the West 
as the work of “Western imperialists.””?4 

The report of Gomulka’s speech carried in the Hungarian Party organ 
Nepszabadsag differs in one essential point from that sent by the Warsaw corres- 
pondent of the Siiddeutsche Zeitung for publication in the Munich newspaper. It 
asserted that Gomulka too had condemned Nagy ;?? but even in the text published 
in Hungary, the Polish leader did not go as far in his comments on Nagy as did 
the official Budapest version of the reasons for carrying out the executions. 
However, whatever Gomulka actually said-or may say under pressure from 
Moscow-the long delay is adequate indication of Poland’s reluctance to join in 
the general satellite condemnation of the former Hungarian prime minister. 

Even Kadar did not seem overly happy about his share of the responsibility 
for the executions. When he resigned on January 27, 1958 from the post of prime 
minister the implication was that he wanted to concentrate on reorganizing the 
Party. Since then it has often appeared that he has been endeavoring to switch 
his share of the responsibility to the government leaders, or at least hide behind 
them. It is interesting to note the reaction of the Party’s Kadar-directed central 


21 Quoted in Stddeutsche Zeitung, Munich, June 30, 1958. 
22 Nepszabadsag, June 29, 1958. 
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organ to the verdict against Nagy. On June 17 the verdict was published in full 
as a report of the Hungarian ministry of justice, that is, as an official government 
announcement, without commentary. On the following day the verdict was 
approved in principle, but no mention was made of the accusations against 
Yugoslavia. Then followed statements by minor officials, but not by Kadar 
himself. The Party first secretary did not express his opinion until June 27, in 
Sofia during his Bulgaria trip. He stated: 

In the Hungarian People’s Republic a struggle is now in progress against the 
ideas of the bourgeoisie and revisionism, as well as against all political views directed 
against the people. The struggle against harmful views and political trends is, 
however, being carried out by ideological and political methods, not by adminis- 
trative ones. Revisionism has indeed suffered a blow, but the Hungarian People’s 
Court has not punished revisionistic ideas or harmful political views, but perjury, 
rebellion, the betrayal of the country and the crime of [endeavoring] to overthrow 
by force the people’s democracy.?% 

Hence, according to Kadar, revisionism as an “opinion,” an “idea,” would 
appear not yet punishable, and on the basis of this he sought to lessen the 
conflict with Belgrade. Unlike Khrushchev in his speech in Sofia on June 3** he 
did not involve the Yugoslav embassy as a center of the revolution, but spoke 
only of differences of opinion with the Yugoslav Communists, adding: 

We—who desire a peaceful coexistence with all states—are for ensuring that 
these differences of opinion do not worsen Yugoslav— Hungarian interstate relations. 
At the same time we are maintaining, however, an uncompromising struggle against 
revisionistic views, as a defense of the vital interests of our people, our working 
class, and our Party.*5 
Nepszabadsag went even further: 

Efforts are being made to depict the verdict against Imre Nagy and his com- 
panions as if it were aimed at.the Union of Yugoslav Communists. Whether to 
believe this or not is the affair of the Union of Yugoslav Communists. Our task is 
in any case to unmask this foolish slander campaign.*® 
It is reasonably certain that the Soviet leaders’ choice of June 17 as the date 

for announcing the verdict was a deliberate attempt to intimidate the satellites. 
On this occasion, however, the Kremlin appears to have miscalculated to some 
extent. Not only Poland is out of humor, but there is also confusion among the 
Hungarian Party ranks. The Soviet Union will not sacrifice her leading role and 
insists that Yugoslavia is responsible for the Hungarian counterrevolution, but 
by doing so is weakening the belief in her simultaneous assertion that the up- 
rising was a counterrevolution by reactionary bands. The peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain are fully aware that the verdict passed on Nagy and his followers implies 
a return to the old Stalinist methods. Whether these methods can at least temporarily 
strengthen Moscow’s centralism is another question, but there is little doubt that 
an attempt at re-Stalinization would engender a process of dissolution. 

"23 Jbid., June 28, 1958. 

24 Tbid., June 5, 1958. 


25 Jbid., Junc 28, 1958. 
% Jbid., June 27, 1958. 





The Party and the Party Apparatus 


HERMAN ACHMINOV 


It is generally assumed that the moving force in the USSR is the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. This conclusion is quite in accord with the official 
Soviet view and is also supported by a number of facts. The proposition that the 
Communist Party is the guiding force in the USSR was officially set forth in 
Paragraph 126 of the Soviet Constitution, which states that the Party is “the 
guiding center of all workers’ organizations, both social and state.” This view 
is being constantly hammered home by the use of all the means of propaganda 
at the Soviet leaders’ disposal. 


Statistical data also provide grounds for declaring that the Party is for practical 
purposes identical with the ruling element of the Soviet Union, or, to put it 
somewhat differently, that all the decisive positions in the government are filled 
by members of the Party. 


During the period of socialism there has been a marked tendency towards 
merging the Party and the ruling strata of society. In 1936, the Party had approxi- 


mately 1,800,000 members,! about 2% of the 94,000,000 voters registered at 
the end of 1937.2 However, by comparing the number of Party members with 
available data on the new Soviet intelligentsia, particularly as far as the heads of 
enterprises are concerned, quite a different picture is obtained. Molotov, then 
chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars, calculated that on January 1, 
1937 the Soviet intelligentsia numbered 9,500,000, including 1,750,000 heads of 
individual enterprises. Assuming that all Party members occupy managerial 
positions, it can be concluded that at the time approximately 19% of the new 
intelligentsia and all the heads of individual enterprises were Party members. 
This, of course, is only a rough estimate, since a certain percentage of the Party 
members do not have managerial posts. Nevertheless, it may be asserted that all 
important posts were occupied by Party members. 


A much clearer picture can be obtained for 1956. According to Khrushchev, 
there were 6,795,896 Party members and 419,609 candidate members on February 
1, 1956,4 3.6% of the total population of 200,200,000, or only 6% of the total 


1 J. V. Stalin, Voprosy /eninizma (Problems of Leninism), 11th ed., Moscow, 1953, p. 633. The 
number of Party members dropped to 1,600,000 in 1939. However, this was only a temporary phenom- 


enon, 
2 History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks) : Shor Course, Moscow, 1951, p. 536. 


3 'V. Molotov, The Third Five-Year Plan, Moscow, 1939, pp. 44—45. 
4 N.S. Khrushchov, Report of the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U., London, 1956, p. 78. 
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number of 127,000,000 voters.5 It was reported at the Twentieth Party Congress 
that in February 1956 the Party had 1,878,000 specialists with a higher or spe- 
cialized secondary education.’ Since on January 1, 1956 there were 5,553,000 
specialists in all,? about 34% of the persons engaged in running the Soviet 
economy and probably occupying top positions were Party members. 


It must be borne in mind that these two sets of figures do not refer to the same 
population groups. In his estimation of the size of the Soviet intelligentsia 
Molotov did not restrict himself solely to persons with a higher or specialized 
secondary education. However, the growth in the overall total of Party members 
and the high percentage of Party members among those persons capable of 
occupying top posts show clearly that there is every justification for equating 
the Party ‘with the ruling class. 

Nevertheless, there are reasons to doubt that the Party as a w/ole is the force 
which determines the political development of the Soviet Union. In the first 
place, what is meant by the term “guiding role of the Party,” which is constantly 
repeated in the Soviet press? There is a fairly specific definition in a book entitled 
Historical Materialism, of which the leading Soviet philosopher F. V. Konstantinov 
was editor as well as being a contributor. First published in 1951, and republished 
in 1954, Konstantinov’s book may be considered an expression of the official 
point of view. The definition referred to is as follows: 

The Communist Party is capable of successfully exercising its role as organizer 
because it arms the nation with a correct policy, unites the nation through its organ- 
izational work, and raises the ideological level by means of its educational activity.* 


Accordingly, the function of the “Party,” as this term is taken in the present 
context, consists in (1) determining the political line, (2) taking the organizational 
actions necessary for carrying out this line, and (3) propagandizing it. Since an 
organization numbering the 7,000,000 members of 1956 or even the 1,800,000 of 
1936 can hardly exist and function without some guiding center, it is evident that 
within the Party there must be another party, smaller in number and therefore 
more efficient. And indeed Konstantinov, in speaking of the guiding role of the 
Party, writes: 

The Party exercises dictatorship not directly, but through the soviets, through 
the numerous mass organizations of the working people. The Communist Party 
is the hard core of power, but it cannot be considered identical with the state power.® 


Somewhat more specifically Konstantinov defines the form in which the 
“guiding role of the Party is exercised” as follows: 


5 The USSR Economy. A Statistical Abstract, London, 1957, p. 17. In 1955, there were 123,000,000 
voters in the USSR (/zvestia, March 3, 4, 10, 1955) and in 1957,130,000,000 (/zvestia, March 8, 15, 22, 
1957); hence the figure of 127,000,000 for 1956. 

6 XX sezd KPSS: Stenografichesky otchet (The Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Sovict Union: Stenographic Report), Moscow, 1956, p. 237. 

7 The USSR Economy. A Statistical Abstract, op. cit., p. 193. 

8 F. V. Konstantinov (ed.), /storichesky materializm (Historical Materialism), 2nd ed., Moscow, 
1954, p. 43. 
® Tbid., p. 22. 








The Party exercises its leadership by appointing the best workers to the key 
positions in the state. ... It controls the work of the state institutions and in this 
way helps them to correct mistakes and to carry out the decisions of the govern- 
ment.1° 
Although this definition is typical of any number of similar definitions, for 

this very reason it indicates that the concept of “Party” is quite different from 
that of “Party members”: There is the “Party,” which appoints individuals 
including Party members, and there are members of the Party, who are subordinate 
to the Party and carry out its orders. 

The organizational structure of the Party provides a clue to the nature of its 
“hard core,” that is, the force which in any case carries out two of the above- 
mentioned functions, those of performing organizational work and of carrying 
on propaganda, or, as Konstantinov puts it, arming the nation with a correct 
policy. However, the problem of how decisions are arrived at within the Party 
is very complex. It is sufficient to note at this point that as a general rule decisions 
are the result of the interaction of a number of forces. 

As is well known, the Party is organized on the principle of “democratic 
centralism,” under which directing organs are elected from below, but decisions 
of higher organs are binding on those below. The hierarchical system is accord- 
ingly as follows: The ordinary Party members elect by direct vote their imme- 
diate superiors, in the case of the primary organization the bureau headed by a 
secretary. As to the higher organs of the Party, the raion, city, okrug, krai, 
and republic committees and the Party Central Committee are chosen by indirect 
election by the competent conferences and congresses and in turn appoint both 
the members of the bureaus, which are officially only executive organs subordinate 
to the committees, and the members of the committees which direct the work 
of the bureaus, the highest such bureau being what since 1952 has been called the 
Presidium of the Party Central Committee. 

Such is the “democratic” element of “democratic centralization.” But by reason 
of the fact that the decisions of the higher organs are binding on those below 
them, the latter have in practice very little freedom of action. This is even more 
true because the Party contains a body of professional Party workers, including 
about 10°, of the secretaries of the primary Party organizations, all the secretaries 
of the territorial Party organizations from the raion up, and the working com- 
mittee members, who must be distinguished from the ordinary committee 
members, the former being professional Party workers and the latter elected 
members. ; 

The fact that there are “directing cores” within the Party is extremely im- 
portant for an understanding of the laws of internal development of present-day 
Communism, because this is one of its most characteristic features, resulting from 
both theory and practice. 

The view that political activity should be conducted by professionals was 
repeatedly expressed by Lenin in the period when he was struggling to create 


10 Jbid., p. 221. 
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the Bolshevik Party. It was primarily dictated by the conditions of the time, when 
the Communists were carrying on revolutionary activity and were in an illegal 
status. For instance, Lenin spoke of professional revolutionaries in his work 
W hat is to be Done? 

After the seizure of power by the Bolsheviks, or, more exactly, after their 
victory in the Civil War, the professional revolutionary gave way to the pro- 
fessional Party worker, the apparatchik, or worker in the Party apparatus. The 
Party apparatus as it exists at present first appeared during the transformation of 
the position of General Secretary of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
into that of a dictator. 

No later than 1926 the fact that such a Party apparatus existed was officially 
recognized by the Communist leadership, in connection with the attempt on the 
part of the Party heads to protect the Party apparatus from attacks at the hands 
of the anti-Stalin opposition, when the Fifteenth Party Conference adopted the 
following resolution upon a report by Stalin: 


The Party holds that... the Party apparatus represents the leading element of 
the Party as a whole, that it includes the best individuals of the proletariat, who may 
be criticized for their mistakes, who may and should be “revitalized” [by drawing 
in new members], but there should be no defamation of these individuals, for this 
would entail the risk of disintegrating the Party and rendering it powerless." 


Frequently cited by Party authors as the first decision made to protect the 
prerogatives of the Party apparatus, this resolution may also be regarded as 
marking the beginning of its class consciousness. 

The first pronouncements by the Party apparatus in its new capacity as a 
special and distinct group were made later on, apparently in March 1937, when 
Stalin in his closing speech at the February-March Party Central Committee 
plenary session propounded theses which defined the specific functions of the 
Party apparatus and which are still considered valid. 

The February-March 1937 plenary session played a particularly tragic role 
in the history of the Party and of contemporary Communism as a whole. This 
plenary session, taking place as it did a few months after Stalin had announced 
that the building of socialism in the USSR was basically completed, was a turning 
point in the development of the Great Purge, in the course of which millions of 
Soviet citizens perished, as well as thousands of native and foreign Communists. 
The purge had begun, to be sure, before 1937. In its initial stages it had been 
applied chiefly to the old revolutionaries who had actually taken a stand in oppo- 
sition to Stalin, but after March 1937 it spread to the most broad and varied 
groups of the population. 

It is highly probable that there is a close connection between these three 
developments-—the statement that the building of socialism in the USSR was 
basically completed, the intensification of the Great Purge, and the appearance 


11 KPSS wv rezolyutsiyakh i resheniyakh sezdov, konferentsii i plenumov TsK (The Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union in Resolutions and Decisions of Congresses, Conferences, and Plenums of the Central 
Committee), 7th ed., Moscow, 1953, Part II, p. 215. 





of the Party apparatus in the open. The thesis that socialism had been built was 
in practice a confirmation of the fact that inasmuch as private ownership of the 
means of production had been abolished, the program set forth by Marx and 
Engels had been basically carried out. The thesis evoked a very definite reaction—a 
hope for an improvement of the situation. If Khrushchev is to be believed, the 
members of the Party Central Committee, for instance P. P. Postyshev, openly 
expressed the opinion that there was now no need to exhibit the former “vigi- 
lance” regarding Party members, since persons who had fought on the side of 
the Communist Party in the most difficult years experienced by the Soviet regime 
had no reason to oppose it now that the victory had been won.” 

Stalin reacted to this proposition with the thesis that the class struggle does 
not change in step with the development of a socialist society but on the contrary 
becomes sharper: 

It is necessary to break up and throw away the decayed formula to the effect 
that with each of our advances the class struggle dies down increasingly. . . . On the 
contrary, the farther we advance the angrier will be the remnants of the broken-up 
exploiting classes, the more rapidly will they go over to sharper forms of struggle. 


He then went on to state that in the circumstances the “enemies” would be found 
primarily among the members of the Party and not among the non-Party workers: 


It is another matter now when... in the role of wreckers there come to the 
fore not persons openly alien to us but persons having Party cards and enjoying all 
the rights of Party members. 


Stalin left no doubt that he regarded holders of Party cards engaged in 
economic activity as at least potential enemies of the type of which he was 
speaking. He devoted a special section of his report to the question of “the 
shady sides of economic successes” and particularly emphasized that economic 
successes by no means proved that a given person was not a wrecker since “a 
wrecker must from time to time show successes in his work in order to win 
confidence and continue his work of wrecking.” He proposed that a clear line 
be drawn between Party members engaged in economic activity and Party 
members engaged in Party work, and in this connection declared: 


It is first of all necessary to draw the attention of our Party comrades delving 
into “current problems” in one field or another towards large-scale political 
questions. . . 

It is necessary to explain to our Party comrades that economic successes, the 
significance of which is undoubtedly great, ... depend entirely upon the successes 
of Party-organizational and Party-political work [and] that without this the economic 
successes may prove to have been founded on sand.'* 


It can be readily seen that the thesis that it is necessary to draw a line between 
political and economic work and that economic successes are founded on sand if 
they do not take account of Party-political work is essentially what Konstantinov 
was saying more concisely when he declared that the Party “‘arms the masses with 


12 The Anatomy of Terror, Washington, D. C., 1956, p. 35. 
13 Pravda, March 19, 1937. 
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a correct policy, unites the masses with the aid of organizational work, raises their 
ideological level with the aid of educational work.” That is, the “Party”’ realizes 
power not directly but through soviets, by naming its people to key positions 
and maintaining its control over them. Accordingly, it may be assumed that the 
term “Party” in all these cases, with the possible exception of the determination 
of policy, that is, the adoption of decisions, means the “Party apparatus.” Of 
course, Konstantinov was not “correcting” Stalin but was only commenting on 
and expanding Stalin’s, and to some extent Lenin’s views, and formulating 
them more clearly. 

After March 1937 the doctrine regarding the Party, which represented an 
inseparable part of Leninism, was supplemented by the doctrine of the Party 
apparatus, including the concept of a definite tradition which the Party apparatus 
is responsible for handing down, and a comparatively accurate analysis of its 
role in society. 

Even in Stalin’s time, the Party apparatus was a direct descendant and heir of 
the old professional revolutionaries, a fact which indicates the desire of the 
members of the Party apparatus to be considered as bearers of a certain class 
tradition. For instance, a 1948 booklet on Party management entitled Democracy 
and Centralism in the Bolshevik Party, by D. Bakshiev, probably a lecturer at the 
Higher Party School, stated: 


Before the Revolution . . . the Party apparatus included professional revolution- 
aries, representatives of the Central Committee who . . . ensured the carrying out of 
Party directives, secretaries, and members of Party committees. Various groups 
formed to carry out definite Party orders also comprised members of the Party 
apparatus, for example, groups of propagandists to conduct work among students 
and secondary school pupils and groups to organize printing, the forgery of 
passports, the supplying of arms, etc.'4 


Similar statements were also common after Stalin’s death. For instance, 
Partiinaya zhizn stated in an editorial “The Party Apparatus” in May 1956: 


The bearers of the organizational work of the Party are its cadres. It is known that 
V. I. Lenin took care to form the leading core of the Party organization from the 
best people. . . . The annals of the Party’s history bear the clear stamp of a profes- 
sional revolutionary. ... After the Party seized power the role of the Party apparatus 
became immeasurably more complicated. ... The apparatus organizes the carrying 
out of the Party’s directives, it helps to guide the efforts of numerous state and social 
institutions toward a common aim, and leads the masses. ... The Party apparatus 
is a concentration of the best people of the Party.... The Party apparatus has a 
special place in our country. All state and social institutions are patterned on the 
Party apparatus... 

To be a member of the Party apparatus is a great honor.'® 


The view, which Stalin in his report on March 3, 1937 turned into a dogma, 
that Party economic activity may distract persons from politics and that the 





14 D. Bakshiev, Tsentralizm i demokratizm v bolshevistskoi partii (Democracy and Centralism in the 
Bolshevik Party), Moscow, 1948, p. 53. 
15 Partiinaya zhizn, No. 9 (1956), p. 3 ff. 
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“Party” is responsible for supporting the po/itica/ line in the conduct of economics 
is frequently to be found in the Soviet press, even since the death of Stalin. For 
instance, Partiinaya zhizn says: 


To run an economic enterprise may distract a person. As a result of his efforts 
he sees ... tons of pig iron, thousands of meters of cloth, etc. However, gradually 
... his attention may become concentrated exclusively on his business. . . . In this 
way, the person may go to seed without being aware of the fact. In this case depart- 
mental interests may become more important than the interests of the state as a 
whole. The Party organization must ensure that this does not happen, ... if the 
secretary of the Party organization ignores such matters, he does not justify his 
appointment as a political functionary.... To have a political approach to every 
task means being able to connect the current practical problems with the basic 
political aims of the Party, with its struggle for the victory of Communism. !® 


The concrete form taken by this “guiding role” of the Party apparatus is 
always understood to imply especially work with people. 

The work of Party organizations may be many-sided. However, it always has 
been, and continues to be, work with people. The Party organization deals with the 
people who run machines in the factories, with the people in kolkhozes, with those 
who serve in the administration, with the producers of everything of material and 
intellectual value. .. . The education and organization of the masses . . . is the main 
part of the Party’s work.!” 


The thesis that the basic function of the Party apparatus is “work with 
people” is particularly important because it is generally accepted by persons 
outside the apparatus as well. 


Especially after Stalin’s death, the Party functionary as a type made a very 
appreciable impact upon the members of other groups both in the Party and in 
the population at large, not, however, as an “outstanding Bolshevik organizer,” 
but as someone who can best be described and is in fact described in the Soviet 
Union by the Russian expression partiiny pogonyala, a “Party slave driver” or 
perhaps a “Party go-getter.” 

This impact is very widespread since it comes out even in Soviet literature. 
For example, Valentin Ovechkin describes in a series of stories on agriculture a 
dispute between a “good” and a “bad” Party functionary, raion committee 
secretary Martynov and oblast committee secretary Maslennikov respectively. 
The former declares to the latter, “You are a slave driver and bully—not a 
secretary. In your view it is enough if one can shout at people. ... You want to 
have blockheads in the committees and not people with brains and hearts.’!* It 
is not important that in this particular case one Party functionary accuses another 
of being a slave driver. It is, however, significant that another “positive” character, 
a higher Party functionary, the first secretary of an oblast committee, defends 
the system of Party slave drivers: 





16 Tbid., No. 10 (1955), p. 38. 
17 Kommunist, No. 17 (1954), p. 29. 
18 Novy mir, No. 9 (1956), p. 164. 
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You called Maslennikov a slave driver. I know what he is worth, and I do not 
exaggerate his abilities, but can you not understand that we need such people as 
Maslennikov? My dear, we still need the slave drivers.””!® 


In analyzing the Party apparatus it should further be kept in mind that in the 
middle of the fifties membership in the Party apparatus appeared to have become 
a life position. There are cases in which persons apparently made preparations 
to become Party functionaries while still in the university. The first step in this 
direction is usually participation in Komsomol organizational work. For instance, 
Komsomolskaya pravda reported in May 1956: 

. . everybody in the university has become used to the fact that secretaries of 

Komsomol organizations after getting their diplomas do not begin to work at their 

professions, but remain in the city in the Komsomol apparatus.?° 


Work in the Komsomol apparatus is often the first step toward joining the 
Party apparatus, and probably the most convenient way to make a career in it. 
Partiinaya zhizn described the composition of the Bobliov raion committee in 
Voronezh Oblast in 1956 as follows: 

Raion committee first secretary Comrade Bogdanov is forty years old. He 
finished a teacher training school and got a university degree by correspondence. 
During ten years of work in a rural area, Comrade Bogdanov has learned a great 
deal and is at home in problems of agricultural production. 

Second secretary Comrade Tretyakov also has a university education and is a 
teacher. ... He has taught Russian language and literature. Later he worked as the 
secretary of the raion committee of the Komsomol and was promoted to Party 
work in 1954... 

The secretary in charge of the Bobrovskaya MTS, Comrade Kuplinskaya, 
finished an agricultural college. ... She has worked with the raion committee for 
eight years. Two other secretaries “know a little about a lot’: although they are 
working in an agricultural raion, they have no deep knowledge of kolkhoz 
economy. . .*4 


Other functionaries are characterized as “insufficiently trained.” Statistics 
on the length of Party service of functionaries at the raion level also seem to 
indicate continuity in Party cadres. According to Kommunist, in Penza Oblast in 
1953, 122 persons were appointed secretaries of the MTS Party organizations. 
These are lower Party units but their secretaries were before 1958 usually pro- 
fessional Party functionaries. Forty-one of these persons, that is, one third, had 
served with the Party from 2 to 5 years, 25 from 5 to 10 years, and 13 for more than 
10 years. Seventy of the 122 were former political assistants to MTS directors, 
that is, they had changed their titles but not their positions, and 40 were former 
members of the raion committee apparatuses.” 

And, finally, the biographies of leading Party workers, including such members 
of the Presidium of the Party Central Committee as Aristov, Belyaev, Brezhnev, 





1% Tbid., p. 166. 
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Khrushchev, Ignatov, Furtseva, Kirichenko, Kozlov, Kuusinen, Mukhitdinov, 
Suslov, and many others indicate that persons of this kind spend their entire 
lives in Party work. 


To sum up, one elementary fact of gteat importance stands out: a basic contra- 
diction in Marxism-Leninism is the one between the more or less fatalistic 
concepts of economic determinism and the voluntaristic concepts of the theory 
of the class struggle and the Communist world revolution. This contradiction may 
be observed in “original” Marxism and in the Leninist interpretation of the 
teachings of Marx. (The voluntaristic element in Communism, incidentally, 
appears to be gaining strength with the passage of time.) 


One of the aspects of this voluntaristic element in Marxism-Leninism is the 
doctrine of the conscious formation of the historical process, undoubtedly to be 
found in all Marx’ teachings, developed by Lenin in his doctrine on the Party and 
on the necessity of abandoning “the worship of spontaneity,” and given the 
status of dogma in the Stalin period of the development of Communism. An 
example of the present-day view of Soviet Communists on this problem is to 
be found in two excerpts from Konstantinov’s book on Historical Materialism 
cited earlier in this article. The first excerpt, from the 1951 edition, runs as 
follows: 


Socialism is a new type of society which will be created consciously, in an 
organized way, according to a plan....In the same way as the construction of a 
gigantic house requires the preparation of an architectural plan, a knowledge of the 
laws of mechanics, of the resistance of materials, etc., the construction of socialism 
demands an elaboration of plans for the development of industry and agriculture, 
a knowledge of the laws governing the conduct and struggle of classes, taking into 
account the fierce resistance of hostile classes and parties. The theory of Marxism- 
Leninism offers a knowledge of the laws determining the construction of 
Communism.?* 


The second, from the 1954 edition, showed that Stalin’s death had no im- 
mediate effect, at least, on this view: 


The socialist revolution marks the end of the pre-history of mankind and the 
beginning of its genuine history, consciously created by the people on the basis of 
objective laws which are recognized as such, placed in control of society and 
consciously used in the interests of the entire people.?* 


As has been pointed out earlier, the function of the Party apparatus according 
to the Soviet view is to “connect the current practical problems with the basic 
political aims of the Party, with the struggle for the victory of Communism.” 
Accordingly, we may consider the Party apparatus as the force which is to 
“make history,” that is, to ensure the realization of the Communist program. 


It is worth mentioning that whatever criterion, Eastern or Western, may be 
chosen to define the concept of “class,” the Party apparatus appears to be included 


23 F, V. Konstantinov, op. cit., 1st ed., 1951, p. 649. 
*4 Tbid., 2nd ed., p. 363. 
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in the definition. The definition of the concept of “class“ accepted today in the 
Soviet Union is that given by Lenin as follows: 


. .. Classes are large groups of people differentiated according to their place in a 
historically determined system of production, according to their relation to the 
means of production (which is generally laid down and formulated in laws), accord- 
ing to their role in the social organization of labor and, therefore, according to the 
manner in which they obtain their share of social wealth and the proportion of this 
wealth that they receive. Classes are groups of people one of which is in a position 
to appropriate the labor of the other, as a result of its position in a given system of 
social production.*® 


Here Lenin’s basic thought is that the division of society into classes is deter- 
mined by the division of functions, the division of labor. This thought results from 
the theoretical ideas of economic determinism. If the concept of function in social 
production, that is, the division of labor, is accepted as the criterion for the 
division of society into classes, it appears that the Party apparatus is “a large 
group of people which fulfills a quite definite function in the system of industry 
which is in the historical process of being created,” the status of this group being 
exactly defined in the decrees of the Party Central Committee, which, in the 
conditions existing in a Communist dictatorship, have the force of law. 


The second part of the Leninist definition of the concept of “class” is appar- 
ently determined primarily by Lenin’s Communist view that one group is always 
exploited by another, a view that does not necessarily follow from the idea of the 
division of labor. However, the definition fits the Party apparatus because its 
members are paid from state funds, undoubtedly “thanks to its status in a specific 


system of social production.” 


On the other hand, the modern sociologist Henry A. Mess has suggested the 
following purely psychological definition of the concept of “class”: 


[A] social class is a group of persons conscious of certain common ways of 
behavior which distinguish them from members of other social classes with other 
traits and other ways of behavior....'To be a full member of a social class, an indi- 
vidual must both feel himself to be so and must be felt by others to be so.® 


As has been shown earlier, the Party apparatus feels itself to be a separate group 
and is felt by others to be so. Thus, the Party apparatus satisfies both the psycholog- 
ical and the functional requirements of the various definitions. This may indicate 
that the Party apparatus should be considered not merely as an institution, but 
as a separate social class, that is, as a large group of persons who exercise similar 
functions, exhibit similar attitudes toward issues, and have vested interests of 
their own. 

The nature of the Party apparatus is closely related to its size, which in turn 
depends on what is meant by the “Party apparatus.” Generally it is taken to 
include the secretaries of the various organizations and the workers in the various 


25 'V. I. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), 4th ed., Moscow, 1952, XXIV, 337. 
26 Henry A. Mess, Social Structure, London, 1942, pp. 85—86. 
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committees, to the extent that they are professional Party workers. It is probable 
that Stalin used the term in making his first reference to the size of the “Party 
cadres” in the speech at the 1937 plenary session already cited: 


In our Party, if we have in mind its leading strata, there are about 3,000 to 4,000 
first rank leaders whom I call our Party’s generals. Then there are about 30,000 to 
40,000 middle rank leaders who are our Party’s corps of officers. Then there are about 
100,000 to 150,000 of the lower rank Party command staff who are, so to speak, 
our Party’s non-commissioned officers.?? 


Merle Fainsod, in How Russia is Ruled, tends to the belief that the comparable 
figure of 194,000 for the Party apparatus in 1952 is correct.2* Applied to 1956, his 


method of estimating the total gives approximately the same figure for that year. 
The known administrative organization provides the basis for the following table: 


Members of the Party Apparatus 


Number of Party Central Committee Members and Candidate Members 








Organizations Total Bureau Members Secretaries Committee Workers 

All-Union Level ...... 1 255 15! 11! Unknown 
Union Republics ....... 15 143? 47? 750° 
Autonomous Republics. . 16 20.000 176 804 800° 
Autonomous Oblasts ... 9 bedi 993 45! 4508 
Krais and Oblasts ...... 128 1,4083 6404 6,4008 
National Okrugs ....... 10 110° 305 2507 
Towns and Cities ...... 1,566 17,2263 4,698 39,1507 
Urban Districts ........ 489 250,000 5,379 1,4675 5,868 to 8,8028 
Rural Districts ......... 4,328 47,608° 12,9845 51,936 to 77,9048 
Primary Organizations .. 350,000 1,000,000 — 35,000 — 

Total: (rounded off) ... 356,000 1,270,000 72,000 55,000 106,000 to 135,000 


1 As of December 31, 1957. 

2 As of December 31, 1956. 

3 Based on the assumption that each bureau has 11 members. 

4 Based on the assumption that each organization has 5 secretaries. 

5 Based on the assumption that each organization has 3 secretaries. 

6 Based on the assumption that each committee and the Central Committee Bureau for the RSFSR has 50 workers. 

7 Based on the assumption that each committee has 25 workers. 

8 Partiinaya zbizn, No. 23 (1957), p. 3 divides the Party district committees into three types, containing 12, 15, and 18 workers respec- 
tively. For the purpose of this article the lowest and highest figures have been taken. 

SOURCES: Narod we kbozyaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation), 
Moscow, 1956, pp. 21—23; Partiinaya zhizn, No. 20 (1957), pp. 89—92. 

In connection with the above table it should be noted that the total of 1,270,000 
for committee members is probably too large, since one person is frequently a 
member of several committees. Bureau members and committee secretaries are 
of course included in the totals for committee members. Figures for bureau 
members may be somewhat high, as the estimate of 11 members per bureau is a 
maximum: some bureaus have as few as 9 or even 7 members each. There are 
cases in which one person may hold office in more than one bureau, but this is 
less true than in the committees at large. The figures for secretaries are included in 
those for bureaus. One person rarely holds two secretaryships. As to committee 


workers, they are occasionally, as in the case of secretaries, elected members of 





27 Pravda, March 29, 1937. 
28 Merle Fainsod, How Russia is Ruled, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1952, p. 178. 
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committees or bureaus, but they generally hold office by appointment. The 
secretaries of primary Party organizations vary greatly in importance: the figure 
of 35,000 such secretaries includes the directing heads of very large Party organi- 
zations with hundreds of members and the secretaries of numerous MTS Party 
organizations with as few as 25 members. 


In resolutions adopted in the years 1956-58, the Party Central Committee 
ruled that the Party apparatus must be reduced in size by 20% to 30%,?* and the 
Soviet press reports that this reduction was put into effect. The figure for secre- 
taries and “pure” apparatchiki, that is, committee workers, shown in the table as 
between 106,000 and 135,000, must accordingly be increased by addition of the 
9,000 secretaries of raion committees in MTS zones and 35,000 secretaries 
released from the primary Party organizations, bringing the total for committee 
workers to between 150,000 and 179,000. 


These figures may be checked against data on the number of Party workers 
in the Tadzhik SSR. The republic had 37,000 Party members at the end of 1957.3° 
Before the reduction in force there were 979 workers in city and urban and rural 
district committees and 866 after it.8! This gives a figure of approximately 
179,000 apparatchiki for the USSR as a whole before the reduction, out of a 
total of 6,800,000 Party members. It is difficult to say to what extent the Tadzhik 
SSR is typical of the USSR as a whole. In any case, in the Tadzhik SSR, the 
reduction in the number of apparatchiki was apparently accompanied by a transfer 
of committee workers to positions as secretaries in primary Party organizations, 
probably to wait out the reduction-in-force campaign. 


Also to be included in the figure for members of the Party apparatus are the 
Army commissars or, as they are now known, deputy commanders for political 
affairs, for these officials perform in the Army the same function as the Party 
workers in civilian life. Fainsod estimates them at 34,000 in 1939.3 Another group 
to be included is that of Party workers carrying out Party assignments in trade 
unions and Komsomol organizations. The number of such workers is not known, 
but since they are so few as to have little effect upon the total, a figure of 200,000 
will serve as a rough estimate. 


As has been noted, the specific function of the Party and its members is to 
make other persons work, the criterion of success being not so much performance 
of a given task as the extent to which an action promotes the maintenance and 
strengthening of the Communist dictatorship. Since the function of members of 
the political police, theorists, and leading journalists is to make other persons 
work, they should also be included. A journalist who attacks a factory director, 
or a security officer who arrests a factory director and makes him “confess” to 
sabotage (even if he may have been merely inefficient), is to this extent performing 





29 Partiinaya zhizn, No. 9 (1956), p. 6. 

30 Kommunist Tadzhikistana, Stalinabad, January 15, 1958. 
31 Partiinaya zhizn, No. 14 (1957), p. 20. 

32 Jbid., No. 11 (1957), p. 41. 

33 Merle Fainsod, op. cit., p. 408. 
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the same function as the secretary of a raion or oblast committee. Moreover, the 
fact that Party workers are rarely transferred to work of an economic 
nature, but are frequently transferred from Party work to work in security organs 
or the press indicates that workers in these fields should be included in the Party 
apparatus. 

Much the same is true of workers in propaganda agencies, security and 
coercion forces, and organizations to fight for the Communist world revolution. 
This may, however, be drawing the line too fine. The important fact is that the 
Party apparatus, in the broad or narrow sense, is a specific social class in Soviet 
society and is the force directing the Soviet Union along the path of orthodox 


Marxism. 
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The Soviet Party Central Committee 


(Based on material compiled by the Institute) 


JAAN PENNAR 





Decisions in the Soviet Union are made by the Communist Party Central 
Committee, a body of well over a hundred top representatives of the seven 
million Party members in the Soviet Union. The present Central Committee was 
elected in 1956 at the Twentieth Party Congress, composed of 1,355 delegates. 
In all, 133 members were elected plus 122 candidate (sometimes called alternate) 
members, who make up the voting panel of 133 as vacancies occur. Since 1956 
vacancies have naturally occurred, through death or expulsion, but no statements 
on the replacements have appeared in the Soviet press. All that is known is that 
the number of Central Committee members has declined to 124 at present, and 
that of the candidate members to 118. Our calculations are on the basis of these 
known figures. Not all candidate members, it should be noted, necessarily 
qualify for full membership. 

Who are the people who qualify for Central Committee membership and 
what is their background? Some of the answers may be found in the recently 
published Biographic Directory of the USSR, compiled by the Institute for the Study 
of the USSR,* and the following is an attempt to answer the question more fully. 


Current Positions and Career Background 
The current membership of the Central Committee can be broken down by 
positions as follows: 


PARTY OFFICIALS: 





Central Committee Secretariat and Staff ................. 14 

Regional Officials (Union Republic and Oblast Levels) .... 52 
GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS: 

ec acncdbeieesceesserncuuseseons 22 

NE SE cians daeew Ree teneke es enanncneneate 15 

i EN cng ia snithinrseushadeaneatewenwans 5 

PED ac wksddstescktcewkiwanasssseeeenaedacs 10 
OTHERS: 

Trade Unionists, Educators, Writers, Editors ............. 6 
SE (isn cbtdavdvsdeeteadbkcuedusedeetsubersnseaceawe 124 


The categories established: are somewhat arbitrary, since strictly speaking 
all Central Committee members are Party officials. However, the table clearly 
shows the extent to which the Communist Party is intertwined with the govern- 
ment and other spheres. The prime example is Nikita Khrushchev himself who 
is head of both the Party and the government. He is listed here in the Party 


* Biographic Directory of the USSR, Scarecrow Press, New York, 1958, circa 800 pp. 
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category. Mikoyan, on the other hand, although a member of the Central Com- 
mittee’s powerful Presidium, is included among the government officials. The 
Central Committee staff does not contain all the Presidium members but does 
include certain top Party functionaries whose present position is not known, 
such as Andreev. It is noteworthy that only half (53%) of all the Central Com- 
mittee members devote themselves exclusively to Party affairs. But even as first 
secretaries of union republic and oblast central committees, for instance, they 
are charged with responsibilities which are closer to governmental than Party 
administration. 

The candidate members of the Central Committee follow roughly the same 
positional pattern. However, they include a proportionately larger number of 
persons active in both Party and government on a regional or local level. There 
are women among both the full and candidate members: three in the former 
category, including Mme. Furtseva, a Party secretary and Presidium member, 
and a few more in the latter category. The breakdown of the membership accord- 
ing to career is as follows: 

Members Candidate Members 


GIS cine cendenenernscasens 39%, 32% 
Party and Government* ........... 22% 13% 
Government Only* ............... 18°, 24% 
Se cewek dines naira eek 6% 10% 
IE eo iikcinccesacasecean 15% 15%, 
SN Sancta cunantinaentaien nie dawens _ 6°, 


* Includes secret police. 
@ Includes the trade unions, teaching, journalism, foreign service, and industry. 


Although many of the Party elite can claim to be of humble origin, few 
could claim to have been trade union officials, let alone workers, whom they 
claim to represent. The career table clearly shows that Party officials are currently 
in command in the USSR. The majority of the more important Party and govern- 
ment posts are held by persons who made a career in the Party, or else combined 
this career with that of government. At the same time, it is becoming increasingly 
more difficult to distinguish between a Party and a government official. 


Education and Nationality 


Information on educational background is available for only half of the 
members and candidate members of the Central Committee. It may be assumed, 
however, that all of them have had training in special Party schools and uni- 
versities, which, in addition to political indoctrination, also provide courses in 
various other fields. It is interesting to note that those who have had specialized 
training elsewhere have concentrated mainly on technical and engineering 
subjects and that nearly half of all those with a higher education have studied 
technical disciplines. There are numerous Party officials who hold a degree in 
engineering without actually practicing it. The second most popular areas of 
study have been in the past economics and agriculture, followed by pedagogics 
and military affairs. 
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The USSR is a multinational federal state with the Russian-speaking population 
holding a bare majority in a total of over 200 million. National division among 
Central Committee membership, however, shows a definite preponderance in 
favor of Russians, who make up 68%, of the members and 74% of the candidate 
members. These figures include a few of Jewish or other non-Russian origin 
who have become Russians. The second largest national group are the Ukrainians, 
who comprise 15% of the members and 14% of the candidate members. The 
remainder includes at least one representative for each union or autonomous 
national republic. 


Age and Length of Party Membership 


Information as to age is available for over two-thirds of the Central Committee 
members, and the average age for this group is 54. The average length of mem- 
bership in the Communist Party, as opposed to the Central Committee alone, 
is just under 30 years, a figure based upon data that are 88°/, complete. It is the 
usual practice for a person to join the Communist Party at about the age of 20 
or 21, after several years in the Komsomol (Communist Youth League). Comparing 
length of Party membership with the available birth data it would appear that 
the average age of Central Committee members is about 52. This is two years 
lower than the average for the two-thirds of the membership about whom data 
is available, but it must be borne in mind that information is much more sparse 
on the younger members than on the older. The picture is similar as far as the 
age and length of Party service of the candidate members are concerned. 

The relative youth of the Central Committee membership may be due as 
much to accident as design. Older Party members were purged by Stalin in the 
late 1930’s, and no more than 14% were born before 1900. The great bulk, over 
two-thirds, were born between 1901-10, and at least fifteen of the Central 
Committee members alone were born in 1906. The following table gives a break- 
down of the Party Central Committee according to length of service: 


Members Candidate Members 





SN ice eae sais atkins wiv 18 4 
Since 1952 (Elected at Nineteenth Party Congress) . . 53 38 
Since 1956 (Elected at Twenticth Party Congress)... 53 76 

PE Wacnuseceakak dane axiewee suas 124 118 


. The last Party conference before the Nineteenth Party Congress in 1952 was 
held in 1941. The Nineteenth Party Congress itself was the last to be held during 
Stalin’s lifetime. In a sense, everyone elected to membership of the Central Com- 
mittee in 1952 or earlier owes his career to Stalin. It is significant that as many 
as 76 new candidate members were elected at the Twentieth Party Congress, at 
which Khrushchev played the dominant role. 

Every Party Congress elects a new Central Committee, although old members 
may be reelected. A Party Congress may also demote persons from full to 
candidate membership, as happened to Melnikov, one-time first secretary of 
the Ukrainian Communist Party, for instance. 
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It is often maintained that Khrushchev stacked the Central Committee with 
his own supporters at the Twentieth Party Congress in 1956. Although the 
turnover in full membership was indeed 43%, many of the newly elected full 
members had already been candidate members since at least 1952. In 1956, more- 
over, the top Party hierarchy included such later rivals of Khrushchev as Malen- 
kov, Kaganovich, Molotov, and others whose preferences were also taken into 
account in the election of membership. Finally, if we compare the Twentieth 
Party Congress with what happened during the 1930’s it can be seen that of the 
71 Central Committee members at the Seventeenth Party Congress in 1934, only 
16 were left at the time of the Eighteenth Congress in 1939, four having died and 
the remaining 51 being shot or subjected to various repressive measures.} 

This analysis of the Central Committee membership serves to confirm what 
some observers of the Soviet scene have been assuming: that as the basic policy- 
making body of the Soviet Union, the Party Central Committee is composed of a 
relatively young and cohesive Soviet technical intelligentsia which by virtue of 
this fact can act with considerable flexibility, latitude, and efficiency on questions 
of policy, whether domestic or international. 


1 Bulletin, Munich, No. 2 (1956), p. 7. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Domestic Affairs 


The Mamai System of Socialist Competition 


During the past few years the Soviet leaders have been attempting to promote 
a new form of socialist competition in which each worker is urged to overfulfill 
his daily quota. The movement was introduced in 1956, with credit given to the 
Donbas miner Nikolai Mamai. The need for the new “movement” appears to have 
been dictated by the difficulties attendant upon attempts to apply new and higher 
production quotas. The movement also seems to be closely tied in to the need 
for reducing the number of forms of socialist competition, which in turn had 
led to the use of a bewildering number of wage scales, and particularly the use 
of bonuses of many kinds. Chaos in the system of wage scales had become a chief 
source of difficulty in setting work quotas. 


In May 1955, a special committee to deal with questions of labor and wages was 
appointed by the Council of Ministers of the USSR to bring some order into labor 
policy and in particular to draw up a new set of wage scales. Its work lasted for 
more than a year, being further complicated by the fact that the new wage scales 
were to be kept “within the limits of the annual wage funds.”! A later complication 
was a promise made at the Twentieth Party Congress in 1956 to replace the 
eight-hour workday by a seven-hour day. 


The new wage scales were put into effect on an experimental basis in 14 
enterprises. Then the government was forced, contrary to earlier instructions, 
to introduce the new wage scales in the Ukrainian coal mines at the end of 1956 
and the beginning of 1957, along with a basic seven-hour workday and a six-hour 
day for cleaning-up operations. 


An April 1958 decree of the Party Central Committee, the Council of Ministers, 
and the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions envisages the large-scale 
introduction of new production quotas in practically all heavy industry.2 However, 
the experiments in the 14 enterprises and the Ukrainian coal industry have 
evidently shown that there will be great difficulties in introducing the new quotas. 
Since a widespread failure to fulfill them would threaten to wreck the reform, 
the Party is taking precautions, including the use, as before, of socialist compe- 
tition, but without the trappings of the Stakhanovite movement, which, with its 
system of record overfulfillment of quotas by five to ten times, has definitely been 
discredited. Other past methods have also been renounced: 


At one time... the Party Central Committee and the government promoted 
the use of record shifts, days, and ten-day periods in industry. ... Under present 


1 Kommunist, No. 8 (1956), p. 66. 
2 Pravda, April 21, 1958. 





conditions the Party condemns the use of “high-productivity days” [and] “high- 
output days” of various types.* 

The record makers became heroes of the day, while the working masses remained 
on the former level. ... We know that even hundreds of records with overfulfill- 
ment of quotas by 200°,,—300°%, will not give the country even an insignificant part 
of what an overall one percent increase in labor productivity would give, if attained 
daily by millions of workers.* 


Accordingly, the new form of socialist competition consists in mobilizing 
the working masses to overfulfill quotas, even if only by a small percentage, but 
by each worker and every day. Its essential aim is to induce the workers to fulfill 
new output quotas and in general to increase labor productivity by more intensive 
work. Even before the name of Mamai made its appearance in the press, the 
brigade of the Donbas miner F. Ignatovich, working in the Rutchenkovugol 
Trust mine, had begun to overfulfill quotas by every man on every daily shift.5 
For some reason or other he apparently failed to meet the requirements of the 
Party leaders for the inaugurator of a new form of competition and the role was 
assigned to Mamai. 

The published biography of Mamai, always an important item in the award 
of a medal or the selection of the initiator of a new movement, gives a clue to the 


nature of the Mamai system. “The biography of N. Mamai,” says Pravda, “is 


indeed typical of that of all young miners.”* As sketched by Pravda, his career 
was as follows: He was born in a Kuban village and worked on a kolkhoz prior to 
being drafted into the Army, where he did not specialize in any one field. He was 


demobilized with the rank of sergeant major. In 1953 he came to the Donbas 
where his father and brothers were working. At first he disliked working at the 
coalface, and there were even times when he thought of leaving the mine. But 
having once mastered his work he became a brigade leader. His brigade was 
composed of members of various nationalities: Russians, Ukrainians, and Tatars. 
All had served in the Army. In April 1957, he was awarded the title of Hero of 
Socialist Labor, together with many other miners. He is a Party member and in 
1958 was elected to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. In September 1956, his 
brigade began its competition to produce a ton of coal above the brigade’s daily 
shift quota. The team did not aim at making records—“‘its records became out- 
dated,” said Mamai. The team members earn three to five thousand rubles or 
more a month.’ 

The publication of these biographical details is of course intended to show 
that Mamai is not in any way outstanding, that he is an average person, and that 
his achievements are within the reach of everyone. Nor was the selection of the 
locality for the new start accidental; it is the town of Krasnodon (formerly 


3 §. Gershberg, Rukovodstve kommunisticheskoi partii dvizheniem novatorov promyshlennosti (The Commu- 
nist Party’s Leadership of the Innovator’s Movement in Industry), Moscow, 1956, p. 252. 

4 Stroitelnaya gazeta, February 12, 1958. 

5 Pravda Ukrainy, Kiev, January 21, 1958. 

® Pravda, February 5, 1958. 

* Pravda Ukrainy, January 10, 1958. 
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Sorokin), the center of the wartime “Young Guard” underground youth or- 
ganization, which the Party now claims to have organized. Accordingly, the work 
achievements of present-day youth are to be made to appear to be a continuation 
of the military exploits of Krasnodon youth in the “Fatherland War.” 

The Soviet propagandists stress facts intended to show that the Mamai 
movement is spontaneous, an “initiative born of life,” that the initiative has 
come from below and is not promoted by the center.* With this aim in mind the 
first Party decree on the new movement was issued not by the Party Central 
Committee of the USSR but by the Central Committee of the Party of the Ukrainian 
SSR, in spite of the facts that the movement itself is being planned and 
promoted at the all-union level and that immediately after the appearance of the 
decree the Moscow newspapers were filled with an appeal to follow Mamai’s 
patriotic example. Pravda Ukrainy, the newspaper reporting the decree, gave a 
figure of 28,000 for the followers of Mamai in the Lugansk Oblast mines alone. 
However, in spite of the attempt to stress the local and spontaneous nature of 
the movement the newspaper’s leading article admitted that the new movement 
was of exactly the type proposed by the December 1957 plenary session of the 
Party Central Committee.°® 

Comments on the new movement stress its simplicity, its application to all 
types of work, and especially the fact that it is within the limits of everyone’s 
capabilities. This last, as is self-evident, depends upon keeping within the limits of 
capability both the new production quotas now in the process of being introduced 
and the production plan of the particular enterprise, with its provision for 
specific shift quotas. In the case of the USSR both are very flexible and any 
changes are always upward. Under the present system, production quotas are 
reviewed from time to time in the course of the year, as they go into operation, 
while planned goals are revised in accordance with the results achieved. “A 
plan is set in accordance with average report figures, but the bonus system 
[is based on] the fulfillment and overfulfillment of this plan.”!° 

As to results to be achieved, the additional ton of coal per worker set as a 
general goal might appear to be a small requirement, but if attained would mean 
an overfulfillment of the plan by 10%-12.5%. In 1957, it was reported, each 
member of the Mamai brigade actually produced 1.4 tons of coal above the shift 
norm, while the entire brigade of nine persons produced 27.4%, more coal than 
in 1956." The average monthly earnings per person in 1957 were said to be 
3,493 rubles.” 

In describing the advantages of the Mamai method, Pravda explained that 
“in the Severnaya pit, ‘bottlenecks’ soon appeared. . . . Low-powered cars were 
replaced by new, more powerful ones. Three additional compressors had to be 
installed to ensure proper working of the pneumatic drills.” The question 

— § Ibid. 

® Tid. 

10 Kommunist, No. 12 (1957), p. 51. 

" Pravda Ukrainy, op. cit.; Pravda, January 16, 1958. 

12 Trud, January 29, 1958. 

13 Pravda, February 5, 1958. 





arises whether such improvements are possible in every pit, and how many 
more sych powerful cars and new compressors are needed. There must be in 
each pit many bottlenecks of the kind referred to. Pravda Ukrainy demanded 
“the creation of favorable working conditions for a brigade. Otherwise there 
can be no serious talk of competing with Mamai.” Much the same demand was 
made by the steel founder N. Grabko, who promised to produce three tons of 
steel above the plan under the right conditions. 


Another side of the same question is that of additional earnings. While the 
members of Mamai’s brigade earn from 3,000 to 5,000 rubles or more per month, 
it is obviously impossible for all his imitators to receive such wages. The April 
1958 decree of the Party Central Committee, the Council of Ministers, and the 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions, in dealing with the question of wage 
adjustments, calls for the introduction of “economically efficient wages.” This 
demand is already being put into effect in the form of a proposal that economy 
be ensured by keeping down the cost price of coal. Since wages, according to 1955 
figures, account for 59% of the cost price of coal, any economy must come to a 
large degree from wages. The above proposal is in fact aimed at the large bonuses 
for extra production such as those now being paid the Mamai brigade, and is being 
discussed as a direct supplement to the Mamai system. Accordingly, in working 
under the Mamai system, as under the Stakhanovite system, the great mass of the 
workers cannot expect to receive from the state any significant payment for their 
extra labor. 


In connection with this latest attempt to introduce a new form of socialist com- 
petition, the history of past efforts is of considerable interest. The term socialist 
competition was arbitrarily adopted in 1929 to replace that of “labor competition,” 
which had earlier replaced the word “competition” standing alone. Lenin, it will 
be recalled, had written in 1918 an article, “How Should Competition be Or- 
ganized?” Although Marx declared that competition was a result of social 
contacts between individual producers irrespective of the economic situation, 
the Soviet leaders assert that socialist competition is a new and higher stage in 
production relations in the period of the building of socialism. A resolution of 
the Sixteenth Party Congress on socialist construction and shock work makes 
mention of phenomena “opening up a new epoch in socialist construction.”!? 


Socialist competition has been defined in various ways at various times. In 
1929, Stalin defined it as “the Communist method of building socialism.”!* By 
1947, it had become “the basic form of the socialist organization of labor.”!® In 
1955, a textbook on political economy defined it as “a means of increasing labor 


14 Pravda Ukrainy, January 25, 1958. 

15 Tbid., January 22, 1958. 

16 K, Marx, Kapital (Capital), Moscow, 1949, vol. 1, p. 332. 

17 KPSS v rezolyutsiyakh i resheniyakh sezdov, konferentsii i plenumov TsK (The Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union in Resolutions and Decisions of Congresses, Conferences, and Plenums of the Central 
Committee), 7th ed., Moscow, 1954, Part III, p. 45. 

18 J. V. Stalin, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 1949, vol. 12, p. 109. 

19 KPSS v rezolyutsiyakh i resheniyakh sezdov, konferentsii i plenumov TsK, op. cit., p. 277. 
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productivity,”*° and two years later a discussion of the third edition of the same 
book brought forth a proposed statement that “socialist competition is economic 
conformity with law on the part of socialism.’ Finally, at the end of 1957, when 
the question of contradictions in the Communist-bloc countries was being openly 
discussed, the following phrasing was advanced: “Socialist competition... 
is a means of revealing and removing contradictions . . . which arise in the process 
of the development of a socialist economy.” Of the above definitions the one 
which most nearly fits the role usually assigned by the regime is that of “‘a means 
of increasing labor productivity.” This definition is repeated in the second edition 
of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia, in an article entitled ‘Socialist Competition.” 

The Soviet leaders recognized very early the importance of increasing labor 
productivity. Lenin wrote in 1917: 

Labor productivity is in the long run the most important, the most urgent factor 
for the victory of the new social labor. Capitalism created a labor productivity 
unknown under serfdom. Capitalism can be finally conquered and will be 
conquered by the achievement by socialism of a new and much higher labor 
productivity.*% 

Accordingly, to the Communists, how to increase labor productivity is not only 
an economic but also a political problem. However, it is a long road from 
recognizing the importance of a problem and formulating it to finding a practical 
solution. The history of the use of socialist competition as such a method is 
largely a record of failures. 

The first attempt to make use of “competition” as a means of increasing labor 
productivity was the type of overtime known as Communist Saturdays, introduced 
in 1919. The Communists considered these “Saturdays” a “model of the Com- 
munist relationship to labor.” The Party Central Committee planned to expand 
the system in 1920 ona large scale and for this purpose adopted a “Regulation on 
Saturdays.” The Ninth Party Congress prophesied a great future for the system, 
but it proved impossible to put into effect and was dropped. Other efforts in the 
same direction were less naive from the point of view of production possibilities, 
but were invariably poorly integrated with the process of production. The few 
that were used for two or three years owed their ability to hold out to strong 
Party pressure. All such efforts are now generally spoken of as stages in socialist 
competition, although in 1930 shock labor was mentioned as something separate 
from socialist competition rather than a part of it. 

The main efforts of the kind described were as follows. In the first half of 1926 
shock brigades were organized whose task was to overfulfill output norms; 
terms such as “shock worker,” “shock work,” “shock labor,” and so on appeared. 
Shock work was particularly widely used in the period of the First Five-Year 
Plan (1929-32). In February 1929, the first agreement on socialist competition was 

20 Politicheskaya ehkonomiya: Uchebnik (Political Economy: A Textbook), Moscow, 1955, p. 434. 

21 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 11 (1957), p. 109. 

22 Kommunist, No. 12 (1957), p. 51. 

23 'V. 1. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), 4th ed., Moscow, 1950, X XIX, 394. 

24S. Gershberg, op. cit., p. 15. 





signed, and on March 5, 1929, Pravda published the first appeal to workers to 
engage in socialist competition. In 1930, the system of “through” (skvoznye) 
brigades appeared, involving combined work by interdependent brigades ; social 
“tow-boats,” in which workers overfulfilling a plan were expected to assist those 
lagging behind; and “industrial-and-financial plan-fulfillers” (prom/finplany), who 
assumed greater responsibilities than those foreseen in the government plan. 
(“Planning for fulfilling the plan” could only be applied to increase the goal, 
never to decrease it, even if a government plan was far in excess of the technical 
capabilities of the enterprise concerned.) The same year, 1930, also saw the 
beginning of “non-state-financed” (Ahozraschet) brigades. 


In 1932, the Izotov movement began, named after an engineer, Izotov, who 
was acclaimed as the initiator of a system of teaching, or rather supervising, new 
and inefficient workers, particularly the latter. In the same year a shift set in 
toward insistence that enterprises show profits instead of depending on subsidies. 
(Many Soviet heavy industrial enterprises receive large subsidies from the state: 
this was particularly true before the war.) Next came a campaign to turn out high- 
quality products, with the individual worker given the right to mark parts with a 
“personal tag,” but this system was later abandoned as a perverted form of 
competition. It was followed, in steel-cutting, by a type of speed-up later known 
as “innovating” (novatorstvo), a form of competition particularly widespread after 
the war. 

The most important of all the types of competition introduced was the 
Stakhanovite movement, originated in 1939 and named after a miner, Stakhanov. 
It consisted in creating special conditions under which one worker could achieve 
the greatest possible output, which was then used as an excuse for raising produc- 
tion quotas for all workers. In 1938, the “‘many-lathe” (mnogostanovny) system was 
applied, in which one worker operated several machines. A further development 
of this system was what was known as “simultaneousness (sovmeshchenie) of 
professions,” which meant training a person to perform two or more operations. 
“‘Interfactory competition” was introduced in the next year. 


During the war such forms of socialist competition as the overfulfilling of 
individual production quotas by 100%-200%, front-line brigades, front-line 
shifts, and so on were developed.™ These systems gave the managements of 
enterprises unlimited opportunities for exploiting the workers. 


After the war the main form of socialist competition was that of “innovating,” 
already mentioned, which in practice meant a campaign for more efficient use of 
equipment. Other forms employed were the undertaking of specific obligations in 
letters to Stalin, competition for the fulfillment of annual plans ahead of schedule, 
the conclusion of bilateral agreements, and so on. Kommunist has reported the 
recent use of more than 250 types of “innovation.” Finally, there is the new 
Mamai system. 


29 Sovetskaya sotsialisticheskaya ekonomika 1917—1957 gg. (The Sovict Socialist Economy 1917—57), 
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The experience of these many past efforts to increase labor productivity by 
one form or another of socialist competition makes it possible to draw some 
general conclusions. 

Two obvious questions are the extent to which participation in socialist 
competition is voluntary and the extent to which its mass nature is genuine. 
Although there is undoubtedly an element of voluntary initiative and participation 
on the part of the workers, it is clear that a main characteristic of the various 
methods is the high degree of organization from above and the heavy pressure by 
Party and state organs. The official answer to the question, to the effect that “the 
immediate organizers of socialist competition are the trade unions and the 
administrations of enterprises,”’*? indicates the limited degree to which the 
campaigns are the result of spontaneous initiative on the part of the workers 
themselves. Lenin evidently took this fact into consideration in issuing directives 
on how to organize socialist competition. 


As to organization from above, the Party Central Committee, the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions, individual trade union central committees, and 
ministries have all issued orders and decrees on the subject, while the lower level 
Party professional organizations and the managements of enterprises have been 
responsible for carrying them out. There are well-known cases in which the 
management of an enterprise has selected and given special training to a person 
to fit him for introducing a type of socialist competition. For instance, in the case 
of Stakhanov, “the non-Party worker Aleksei Stakhanov was, without doubt, 
well trained—both from the production and the morale standpoint-to make the 
record thought up by the pit Party committee.”*’ That the Party and the mana- 
gerial organs are the organizers of socialist competition is also indicated by the 
fact that within two months after Stakhanov made his first record on the night of 
August 30, 1935, an all-union conference of 3,000 Stakhanovites working in all 
branches of the national economy was held in Moscow. The Stakhanovite move- 
ment was backed by the full power of the Party and government apparatus, and 
hundreds of directives were issued. In 1940 alone, some 6,000 books and pamphlets 
in a total of 70 million copies were issued.?® 


Very closely related is the question of the dimensions that can be attained. 
Soviet sources have claimed that socialist competition assumed mass proportions 
in 1929. This, it is interesting to note in view of Soviet insistence on the spon- 
taneous character of such movements, was immediately after the adoption of 
decrees on the subject by the Sixteenth Party Conference and the Party Central 
Committee. When the First All-Union Congress of Shock Brigades was held in 
December 1929 there were reported to be about 900,000 “competitors and shock 
workers.” By November 1, 1930, 58.1%, of all industrial workers were said to be 
taking part in competitions. By January 1, 1931, the figure was 65.5%, and by 
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April 1, 1931, 71.3%.3° According to incomplete Soviet figures there were at 
least five million shock workers in industry and transportation at the end of 
1933.5! By the time of the Eighteenth Party Conference in 1939, 50% of all 
workers were said to be competitors, while twelve years later, in 1951, more than 
90%, of the workers, engineers, technicians, and salaried employees were reported 
to be engaged in socialist competition.** The same figure was given for 1954. 
In 1956, Chairman of the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions Grishin 
reported 85°%,.4 These high percentages publicized as proof of worker enthusiasm 
for socialist competition appear, however, to be contradicted by the many instances 
of poor organization of labor cited in the Soviet press, which make it appear 
probable that the overwhelming majority of the workers included in figures for 
participation in socialist competition reported by the lower-level trade union and 
Party committees exist only on paper. 

Some types of socialist competition have been limited to such restricted goals 
as more rational use of equipment, economy of materials, reduction of costs, or 
efficient planning of the working. 

The aim of the Stakhanovite movement was specific but broad: to make it 
appear that there was a pressing need for a mass reexamination and increase of 
quotas in technical industries. And in fact within less than two months after the 
establishment of the first record, a Party Central Committee plenary session 
decreed: “‘It is essential to replace the present technical quotas, now obsolete, by 
higher quotas and to change the production quotas correspondingly by increasing 
them somewhat.” Quotas were actually increased at the beginning of 1936, but 
not to the extent required, and in the following year they were again raised, a 
process which continued until the beginning of 1939.5 No consideration was 
given to average production figures. A Party Central Committee plenary session 
decreed that quotas should be based upon “the foremost production experience 
of the Stakhanovites.”*? The quotas set for an entire industry were accordingly far 
too high for the ordinary worker. 

One difficulty encountered in the Soviet efforts to stimulate socialist competi- 
tion is the bureaucracy so frequently to be found on an enormous scale in Soviet 
enterprises, and in Soviet jargon regarded as one form of “formalism.” There are 
many references to “formalism” in socialist competition, even in official Party 
decrees. A 1955 Party Central Committee plenary session, for instance, issued 
orders to “take the necessary measures to improve trade union work in controlling 
socialist competition [and] remove formalism in this matter. . .”°* The December 
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1957 plenary session also declared that there was “much formalism in the man- 
agement of competition.”’°® In a 1958 issue, Pravda Ukrainy called for an end to 
formalism,‘ while a leading article in Partiinaya zhizn complained of red tape. 


In addition to the economic aspects of socialist competition, there is another 
aspect of great importance—its effect upon the Soviet social structure. One of the 
most noticeable and perhaps most injurious results of socialist competition has 
been its social effects. The splitting of the working class by separating out as a 
privileged group the official inaugurators of various forms of competition and 
their “followers” is by no means to its benefit. But it has in all probability 
been acceptable, and possibly more than acceptable, to the employer—the 
state. In any case the Soviet leaders have openly promoted the process by 
a number of government measures aimed at securing among the workers the 
presence of definite groups of persons who are not only supporters and active 
promoters of all new measures connected with labor introduced by the authorities 
and which are mainly the responsibility of the Party members among the workers, 
but also are in a position to provide an example as a means of introducing new 
production measures. For such persons the government spares neither money nor 
awards. Their earnings are 5 to 10 times above the average, they are given the 
title of Hero of Socialist Labor, they are awarded medals and certificates, their 
names are entered in “distinguished persons” books, their portraits are exhibited, 
they receive comfortable apartments, and they are sent to sanitoriums and rest 
centers free of charge. 

The proportion of such workers is very small and its membership is constantly 
undergoing change. They overwork themselves and are soon forgotten. The best 
may become traveling agitators, advocating “advanced methods of work,” or 
they may be recommended for appointment to administrative or trade union 
posts, or be given further education. A typical example is that of Stakhanov. He 
established his record at the end of August 1935; by April 1936 he was an instruc- 
tor in advanced methods of work in the Kadievugol Trust, in 1936-41 studied at 
the Moscow Industrial Academy, and in 1941-42 was head of Pit 31 in Kara- 
ganda. His biography in the Large Soviet Encyclopedia ends in 1943 with the 
statement that “from 1943 on Stakhanov has worked in the Ministry of the Coal 
Industry of the USSR.” His period of work there and his present employment 
are not given, although the biography was published at the end of 1957. 

The Soviet leaders have recognized the danger inherent in splitting the workers 
into hostile groups through socialist competition. A recent comment reads : “It does 
not become us to divide the working class into “heroes” and the “crowd,” fostering 
a harmful cult of the individual.’ But the introduction of the Mamai method, 
with its emphasis on mass-scale competition and universal participation, is hardly 
likely to halt the process. Emphasis has always been placed on the masses, even 
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in the case of the Stakhanovite system, and it is highly problematical whether the 
system can be put to universal use if it is tied in with the new production 
quotas. As in the past, highly favorable conditions are created for the inaugurators ; 
as in the past, they are ensured wages higher than those which the Soviet leaders 
will pay to the imitators for doing the same work. And, as in the past, dire 
threats are issued against all who are insufficiently active in implementing the new 
form of competition. 

As a matter of fact the workers have not only failed to show the requisite 
enthusiasm for the various forms of socialist competition but have generally 
opposed them to the extent possible under the Soviet system of compulsion. That 
such hostility toward socialist competition exists is clear from the numerous 
threats made by the Communist leaders following the introduction of each new 
form of competition. The Sixteenth Party Congress in 1930 directed that the 
“trade unions organize comradely courts” in order to bring action to bear on 
persons disrupting socialist competition.“ A Party Central Committee plenary 
session in 1935 ordered the “‘crushing of the remaining opposition to the Stakhan- 
ovite movement..., the unmasking of hostile class elements endeavoring to 
make trouble for the Stakhanovites.” In a telegram to the Donbas Oblast Com- 
mittee, Ordzhonikidze issued a threat that in connection with efforts to introduce 
Stakhanovism even “narrow-minded skepticism. . . will imply sabotage.’ 


The privileged inaugurators are considered provocateurs and are often 
mistreated by the other workers. The Soviet press made frequent mention of this 
attitude during the Stakhanov period. 


That there has been an increase in labor productivity in the Soviet Union 
cannot be denied: “During the period of the First Five-Year Plan there was as a 
result of an increase in labor productivity a 51%, increase in industrial production, 
in the Second a 79%, during the war years and the period of the Fourth Five-Year 
Plan a 69%, and in the period of the Fifth Five-Year Plan a 68%.’*? Another 
Soviet source reports an increase of 37% for the period of the First Five-Year 
Plan, and 69% for the Second.‘8 In spite of the disparity in these figures, there is 
no doubt that there was an increase. However, the increase in labor productivity 
in the USSR and in other countries presently in process of industrialization is 
primarily a result of technological developments and increased skill on the part 
of the workers. Moreover, the figures are undoubtedly exaggerated by the fact 
that the percentages of increase in total output per worker are calculated in terms 
of 1926-27 prices. But since that time many new types of products have appeared, 
whose prices are based on the current high level and in some cases include the 
high costs of initial production. As a result the prices for some types of goods are 
estimated at five to ten times the 1926-27 prices and for other types even more. 
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A particularly striking example of specious reasoning appears in a claim that 
labor productivity in 1955 was approximately eight times that in 1913.4° However, 
these figures are based on the money values of the goods produced. A completely 
different picture appears if the figures are given in terms of quantity. For example, 
in the coal industry the average monthly production per worker in 1913 was 
12.8 tons, and in 1955, 37.8 tons, an increase of only three times.5® Even if the coal 
industry is not entirely representative of labor productivity in industry as a whole, 
it is probable that so important a branch of the economy would not be so far out 
of line. S. Strumilin, a Soviet specialist in the field of labor economics, has 
recommended without sucess the use of indices for charting the growth of indus- 
trial production. 

The reason for the failure of socialist competition to gain wide support is 
clear. In their attempts to introduce it on a mass scale and to acquire high worker 
productivity, the Bolsheviks have not proposed any measures of encouragement 
other than the awarding of medals and orders. They have provided for paying 
selected individuals well, but at the expense of the general wage fund and without 
real benefits for the mass of those participating. Under these circumstances it is 
not surprising that each new system fails to gain the support of the mass of the 
workers and accordingly ends in failure. 

As is well known, under the conditions prevailing in a free economy a major 
stimulus to increased labor productivity is the category known as value, automati- 
cally created under conditions of free competition. The Soviet totalitarian 
economic system excludes such categories. The Communists have made great 
claims to the effect that once labor was freed, there would be no need of special 
means of driving it. But in practice the only Communist policy in the field of labor 
has been to drive it. All efforts to find an automatically effective means of increasing 
labor productivity have to date been unsuccessful. 


In conclusion, it must be said that the economic and political hopes placed in 
socialist competition have not been justified. The goal of proving that “in the 
conditions of socialism a labor productivity can be achieved unattainable by the 
capitalist method of production’”® has not been reached. Labor productivity 
in the USSR is far behind that of the United States, being in 1955, according to 
a Soviet source, only 40%-45% of that in the United States. 


Very little data is available on the present workings of socialist competition, 
since its shortcomings and lack of success are concealed. But the published 
material available leads to the conclusion that of the measures intended to 
increase labor productivity socialist competition is among the least effective. For 
example, the workers in the Donbas coal industry have been traditionally given 
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the role of inaugurating new forms of socialist competition, and it would be 
expected that the greatest achievements in the sphere of labor productivity would 
be found there. But official figures for the Donbas during the period of the most 
intensive implementation of Stakhanovism fail to bear this out. Coal output per 
worker during this period was: for 1937, 23.7 tons; for 1940, 26.1 tons; for 1950, 
22.7 tons; and for 1955, 25.8 tons.* Accordingly, in the course of nine years, two 
of them, it is true, under German occupation, labor productivity increased by 
only 9%. And this increase probably resulted largely from mechanization of the 
coal industry, not from socialist competition. 

The Soviet leaders are well aware that socialist competition has had little 
effect in bringing about a general increase in labor productivity. However, it still 
has its uses as a pretext for mobilizing the support of the workers for unpopular 
decrees in the field of labor. As the Stakhanovite movement was used to prepare 
the way for a general reexamination of production quotas, so now the Mamai 
movement is being exploited to smooth the way for a forthcoming introduction 
on a mass scale of new and higher production norms. 

However, the large number and brief existence of the various forms of 
socialist competition attempted indicate not only their impracticability but that 
of socialist competition itself. It is difficult to believe that the new system of 
socialist competition will be more successful than those that preceded it. 


F. Hajenko 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 


Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. No. 7, 1958. 


Issue No. 7 of the Party organ Kommunist is mainly devoted to a single theme: 
the 140th anniversary of the birth of Karl Marx. The leading article “Marx and 
the Present” repeats, as so many leading articles in the past have done, the basic 
principles of Marxist theory, which on this occasion are applied to the present 
Party line. Marxist theoreticians presently have a task of vital importance on their 
hands: the discrediting of revisionism and reformism. The Party organ has had 
much to say on this subject in the past; now the meaning of these terms is given 
in a simplified form—revisionism implies a reexamination, and reformism oppor- 
tunism in practice and policy. Naturally the opportunity is taken to qualify 
dogmatism as a “harmful phenomenon. ..which although not the main danger 
it would be wrong and incorrect to underestimate.” Elements of dogmatism 
are apparently to be found in scientific work, and particularly in teaching. 

The remainder of the article enumerates the exclusive successes achieved on 
the basis of Marxist teachings, “successes” repeated ad nauseum by the Soviet press. 

M. Sakov’s “K. Marx’ Theory of Value and its Application to a Socialist 
Economy” is an attempt to show that Soviet economic policy is in complete 
agreement with Marx’ theory. Marx, however, takes second place to the Soviet 
government’s economic experiments. One statement which particularly catches 
the eye is that 

Marx and Engels never explained the conversion of produce into a commodity 

by mere alienation. They did not see in this the main sign of a commodity. If, for 

example, the serf gave up to the landowner in the form of a tax or to the church in the 

form of a “tithe” part of the grain produced by him, such an alienation did not 

convert the grain into a commodity. 


Such a statement indirectly implies that the Soviet state is not formally an 
exploiter, although it takes about three quarters of the kolkhozniks’ produce. 

Important too is the analysis of the role played by money in the law of value 
under a socialist economy, since at some time many leading Communists, 
above all Lenin, have stated that money would be abolished under socialism. In 
practice, however, things have turned out differently: money is as important in 
the Soviet Union as in any non-Communist country. Kommunist is compelled to 
make the excuse that “money is the only measure of value which practice has at 
its disposal.” Despite the reservation that Marxists regard money from a historical 
standpoint as a transitory phenomenon, there is no doubt that it cannot be 
abolished. 

K. Seleznev’s “Marx’ Struggle for the Ratification of the Principles of Prole- 
tarian Internationalism in the Workers’ Movement” applies individual statements 
by Marx to present Soviet Party policy. The article reveals, between the lines, of 
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course, that the Soviet Party leaders are doing their best to found a new Comintern 
to replace the one disbanded at the beginning of World War II. 


T. Oizerman’s “The Transformative Power of Marx’ Philosophical Teachings” 
applies such teachings to the task of the ideological reeducation of the masses. 
Accordingly, the philosophical rather than economic importance of Marx’ teach- 
ings is now stressed. They are presented as the only scientific We/tanschanung 
of any importance today: “The origin of dialectical and historical materialism 
was an objective historical necessity.” The idea is put forward that Marxist teach- 
ings are the culminating point in the development of philosophical thought 
and an attempt is made to establish a continuity from Heraclitus to Marx. Places 
of honor are set aside for Hegel and the exponent of anthropological materialism 
Feuerbach. In passing it must be pointed out that Hegel’s idealism did not find 
favor with Soviet theoreticians earlier. 

The exaggerated claims for Marxism are followed by the routine condemnation 
of all non-Marxist views. A further point of interest is that Stalin is omitted from 
among the founders of Marxism; the latter are listed as Marx, Engels, and Lenin. 


The second part of the issue begins with the editorial ““To Increase the Kom- 
somol’s Role in Communist Construction.” It deals with two events, the recent 
Thirteenth Komsomol Congress and the forthcoming fortieth anniversary of the 
foundation of the Komsomol organization. The emphasis on the increased role 
of the Komsomol implies the Party leaders believe that it is not doing its job 
adequately enough, despite extensive Komsomol participation in the major state 
campaigns: 

About 300,000 young patriots set out on the call of the Party to [work] at 
building sites in the East, Siberia, the North, more than 40,000 youths and girls went to 
do underground work in the Donbas, Kuzbas, Karaganda, [and] Moscow region 
mines, about 250,000 [to work] at building sites in their oblasts, krais, and republics. 
The Komsomol members and youth of the Ukraine built 37 new coal pits in record 
periods, unprecedented in pit-building throughout the world. . . . More than 350,000 
youths and girls with Komsomol passes went out to the virgin soil and fallow 
regions; together with the other workers they developed 36 million hectares of new 
land over 2—3 years. More than 650,000 young [persons] have been sent to work at 
livestock raising. There are many such examples. 


The Party leaders are thus asking the Komsomol to play an even greater part 
in productive work. A hint slips in that the ten-year schools primarily prepare 
pupils for entrance to the higher educational establishments. This is evidently 
considered a negative phenomenon; the task of the school, according to Kommu- 
nist, is to prepare young persons for life, for useful work. The 18-million strong 
Komsomol is to play its part in the country’s economic life and to give the Party 
ideological support. 

P. Lobanov’s “The Tasks of the Agricultural Sciences at the New Stage in the 
Development of the Kolkhoz System” discusses the government’s measures for 
agriculture. Judging by the content of the article the present measures have been 
dictated by the permanent crisis in this most important field of the economy. Earlier 
measures such as the cultivation of the virgin lands, the increased sowing of corn, 
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and the stepping-up of livestock raising have evidently not been as effective as ex- 
pected. Now the agricultural leaders are being asked to show higher output figures. 

An article by Deputy Head of the Propaganda Department of the Chinese 
Party Central Committee Choi Yan, entitled “A Major Discussion on the Litera- 
ture and Art Front,” is a stenographic report of an extended session of the Party 
organization of the Union of Chinese Writers of September 16, 1957. The con- 
ference was convened as a result of the opposition in 1957 to the Communist 
leaders, an opposition in which the leading Chinese intellectuals participated. The 
situation had evidently become so serious that one of the Chinese Party leaders 
was compelled to make a speech at the conference in a attempt to discredit the 
“right opposition.” 

The final section of this issue contains a note entitled “For the Publication of 
More Popular Atheistic Literature.” Apparently the publication of such literature 
has fallen off considerably in recent years: In 1955, 187 books and pamphlets 
appeared, in 1956, 145, and in 1957, only 102. The situation is no better in the 
union republics; only the RSFSR and the Ukraine are carrying on an active anti- 
religious campaign. The Party leaders have now decided to step up the pace in 
this field. A. Gaev 


Orthodox Communism and India 
“On the Mass Communist Party in India,” Partiinaya zhizn, No. 6 (1958), pp. 52—60. 


The Communist parties of India and China, the two largest Asian states, 
presently appear to be taking up a standpoint of orthodox Communism both in 
questions of ideology and in tactics and organization. The Indian Communist 
Party’s ideological, propaganda, and organizational preparation for the struggle to 
gain control of the state is being carried out in accordance with all the rules of ortho- 
dox Stalinist Communism; in China the Communist leaders, after the period of the 
“hundred flowers” and “‘hundred schools of thought,” which took place in the 
first quarter of 1957, have now completely reverted to an orthodox Communist 
standpoint and entered upon a fierce struggle with wide circles of the intelligentsia, 
students, peasants, and oppositional elements within the Communist Party 
itself as well as the state apparatus in an effort to eradicate any movement towards 
freedom of thought. 

The orthodox Stalinist position taken up by the Chinese Party leaders was 
particularly clearly demonstrated in the sharp criticism of the Yugoslav Communist 
program published in Jen Min Jih Pao early in May. The reversal of policy becomes 
even clearer if it is remembered that at the beginning of 1957 Mao Tse-tung 
guaranteed a Polish delegation, which had arrived in Peiping to seek aid against the 
Kremlin’s pressure, the right to its own way of building socialism, at the same 
time stressing that different opinions among the Communist parties of the so- 
called socialist camp were quite admissible. 

It is noteworthy that by upholding the Cominform resolution of June 1948, 
which stated that the Yugoslav Communist Party had swung towards “bourgeois 
nationalism,” Peiping was contesting Khrushchev’s 1955 statement in Belgrade 
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that the split with Tito was a result of false accusations leveled by Beria and his 
followers, and indirectly justified Molotov, who had been accused of incorrectly 
opposing a reconciliation with the Yugoslav Communists, an accusation which 
led to his removal from the Soviet leadership. 

The sharp about-face made by the Kremlin and satellites in respect of Stalinist 
orthodoxy allied with the new stand taken by Peiping is causing concern in many 
of the neutral Asian states, particularly India. In a statement to the national 
committee of the Congress Party, Nehru condemned the Communist world’s 
attitude towards Yugoslavia, stating it to be a complete turnabout from liber- 
alization and democratization. Recalling the proclamation of the “hundred flowers” 
and “hundred schools of thought” Nehru stated that in practice the reverse had 
happened -~all the flowers which were to flourish had proved to be weeds. He also 
stressed that in the Communist camp a dogmatic socialist ideology was gaining 
the upper hand, whereas the socialism suitable for India would never be dogmatic. 
Nehru showed a certain amount of concern when he stated that the character 
of the obdurate ideology in the Communist world was leading to interference in 
the internal affairs of other countries. 

An examination of the article “On the Mass Communist Party in India” 
shows why the Communist leaders have turned to Stalinist orthodoxy and the 
expansionist trend which disturbed the Indian prime minister. The article, written 
by secretary of the Indian Communist Party A. K. Ghosh, provides ample 
evidence that the Indian Communist Party is getting ready to expand, to step 
up the struggle to gain control of the state, and to set up in India a “popular 
democratic” regime on the pattern of the East European satellite states. 

The article asserts that the first organizational task facing the Indian Com- 
munists is to increase considerably their number by large-scale recruiting. It 
points out that such an increase is by no means dependent on the opportunities 
for legal action or the long-range peaceful transition of the country to socialism. 
Great emphasis is laid on the claim that the Indian Communists do not necessarily 
have to build up their party on the lines of Nehru’s Congress Party so as to be 
in a position to carry out a parliamentary struggle against it. 

Ghosh writes that when India was contesting British rule the Communist 
Party’s main task had been to organize a broad anti-imperialistic national liberation 
front. But although India emerged successful, “the victory, although it had far- 
reaching consequences for India and the whole world, was still not complete: 
a national democratic revolution had still not been achieved.” He goes on to 
say that the main task at present is to unite the proletariat and complete the 
unfinished revolution. This leads to the conclusion that a mass Communist Party, 
bound by an iron discipline and capable of leading the masses in the struggle 
to gain control of the state, is essential if this goal is to be realized. The struggle, 
it is alleged, will be fierce: 

The Communist Party understands that the struggle for a fundamental social 
change is not a struggle only against any particular representative of the ruling 
classes or even against any particular political party. It is an inevitable struggle against 
the powerful and centralized state authority of the ruling classes, an authority created 
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to maintain class rule. The seizure of power by the workers will lead to the replace- 

ment of this state authority by a new state authority. The struggle of the masses for a 

people’s democracy and for socialism will therefore inevitably be fierce and sharp . . . 

The author boasts of the successes of the Communist Party: eleven percent 
of the total number of votes at the elections, the establishment of Communist 
authority in the state of Kerala (population 13.6 million), the gains at the municipal 
elections in the state of Uttar-Pradesh, and the successful opposition in the states 
of West Bengal and Andkhra. On the basis of this, he asserts that conditions 
are favorable in India for establishing a hegemony of the proletariat and that 
the effort must be made now to set about realizing this aim: 

Events show that the conditions are being created for the establishment of the hegemony of the 
proletariat in our national movement. For various reasons it was impossible to achieve 
this in the days of the struggle against British domination. But now it can be done. 

Never before were the conditions so favorable for this. 

Ghosh argues that the influence of Soviet policy on the consciousness of the 
Indian population and the propaganda success of the Soviet sputniks are factors 
aiding the achievement of the Communists’ aims, and particularly emphasized 
that the Indian Communist movement is an integral part of the world Communist 
movement. He points out that the weakening of the Congress Party’s virtual 
political monopoly, particularly in connection with the dangers which threaten 
India’s current five-year plan-the serious food shortage and general inflation- 
might also help the Communist Party. 

For a neutral or anti-Communist reader the picture the article paints of the 
preparations the Communists are making in India would be a cheerless one if 
the author had not listed the following weaknesses in the Communists’ activities: 

1. Sectarianism within the Party ranks, which has led to different trends in 
the Party’s work. 

2. The difficulty of propagandizing socialism, in view of the claims made by 
all the Indian parties to “socialist achievements.” 

3. The indifference of the masses to the pressing problems of domestic and 
foreign policy. 

4. The weakness of the Communist Party’s influence on the Indian peasantry. 

5. Opposition from so-called die-hard reactionaries, right-wing socialists, 
and dissatisfied political leaders. 

The article lists, admittedly in a veiled form, the tasks to be undertaken by 
the Indian Communists in the near future. Typical of the way the Communists 
wage the struggle for power, they are: (1) To weaken and gradually discredit 
Nehru’s Congress Party; (2) to permit no compromises in their plan for building 
socialism; (3) to hinder the fulfillment of India’s second five-year plan; and (4) to 
stir up the masses by means of popular slogans. 

The article as a whole clearly shows that the Indian Communist Party’s 
program is one of open Communist expansion on orthodox Stalinist lines. While 
publicly showering praise on Nehru, the Soviet leaders are almost openly plotting 
a Communist coup d’état in India. Y. Marin 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 
May 1958 


1 TASS refutation of Norwegian foreign minis- 
try statement on the existence of Soviet inter- 
mediate range missile bases in East Germany, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia published. 


2 Soviet UN permanent representative A. A. 
Sobolev’s speech of April 29, 1958 at the 
Security Council on the US ruling circles’ 
alleged opposition to a reduction in inter- 
national tension published. 


4 Sobolev’s statement at the UN on alleged US 
propaganda published. 

5 Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
ratifies Soviet-Norwegian agreement on the 
use of the power resources of the river Paatsi. 


6 Gromyko receives the US, British, French, 
Polish, and Czech ambassadors. 

Gromyko receives the Albanian, Bulgarian, 
North Viet Nam, East German, Korean, 
Mongolian, Romanian, and Swedish ambas- 
sadors and the Chinese, Yugoslav, and Indian 
chargés d’affaires. 

Soviet government memorandum of May 5 
to the US government on a foreign ministers’ 
meeting to prepare for a conference of heads of 
government published. 

United Arab Republic military delegation 
arrives in Moscow on goodwill visit en route 
for home from China. 

Decree of the Council of Ministers of the USSR 
on the holding of an all-union census in 1959 
published. 

Exchange of telegrams between Khrushchev 
and Tito on the latter’s reelection as Yugoslav 
president published. 

Fifth session of the UNESCO intrenational 
consultative committee for natural sciences 
ends in Moscow. 

Exchange of ratification documents of So- 
viet-Polish agreements on legal aid in civil, 
family, and criminal affairs held in Moscow. 


TASS report published on the enrollment of 
pensioners for social work. 

Soviet government statement on US and 
British atomic and nuclear weapon tests 
published. 

Decree of a Party Central Committee session 
on Khrushchev’s report on the “Increased 
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Development of the Chemical Industry, in 
Particular Output of Synthetic Materials and 
Products, to meet Consumer and Economic 
Needs” published. 

Exchange of ratification documents of 
Soviet-Japanese trade agreement held in 
Moscow. 


Khrushchev’s report at a Party Central Com- 
mittee session of May 6, 1958 on the “Increased 
Development of the Chemical Industry, in 
Particular Output of Synthetic Materials and 
Products, to meet Consumer and Economic 
Needs” published. 

Chairman of the World Peace Council Pro- 
fessor Joliot-Curie arrives in Moscow. 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR ratifies Soviet-Ceylonese agreement on 
economic and technical cooperation. 

Squadron of Yugoslav warships arrives in 
Sevastopol. 

Adviser to the Norwegian Prime Minister 
Andreas Andersen arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet composer D. Shostakovich arrives in 
Rome. 


All-union agricultural exhibition opens in 
Moscow. 


Exchange of notes between Khrushchev and 
Eisenhower on the cessation of atomic and 
nuclear weapon tests published. 

Khrushchev’s speech at the all-union agri- 
cultural exhibition published. 

Report published of the postponement of 
Voroshilov’s visit to Yugoslavia. 

All-union conference on the mechanization 
and automation of production begins in 
Moscow. ’ 


Conference of the social science departments 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR on 
the campaign against revisionism begins in 
Moscow. 

All-union conference on colloidal chemistry 
begins in Tbilisi. 


14 Gromyko receives United Arab Republic 
Foreign Minister Mahmoud Fawzi. 





Soviet writer N. S. Tikhonov awarded the 
International Lenin Peace Price. 

Khrushchev receives group of Canadian 
businessmen. 


Explanation of the Presidium of the Committee 
for Lenin Literature and Art Prizes for the 
nonaward of the prizes published. 

Soviet government statement on the situa- 
tion in Indonesia published. 

Soviet government note to the British gov- 
ernment on the forthcoming British nuclear 
weapon tests in the Pacific Ocean published. 

Gromyko receives Mahmoud Fawzi. 

Squadron of Yugoslav warships leaves 
Sevastopol. 

Khrushchev receives Indian Ambassador 
K. P. S. Menon. 

Khrushchev receives the Czech Ambassador. 

West German Ambassador H. Kroll presents 
his credentials to Voroshilov. 


TASS report of the launching of Sputnik III 
published. 

Joint declaration on Nasser’s visit to the 
USSR and Soviet Union-Arab Republic talks 
published. 

Professor Joliot-Curie leaves Moscow for 
home. 

Polish scientific and cultural delegation 
headed by Minister of Higher Education 
S. Zolkiewski arrives in Moscow. 

Exchange of ratification documents of So- 
viet-Ceylonese agreement on economic and 
technical cooperation held in Moscow. 

Nasser leaves Moscow for home. 

All-union conference on the mechanization 
and automation of production ends in Moscow. 


Communiqué on Soviet-North Korean talks 
on economic cooperation and mutual trade in 
1959—65 published. 

Soviet foreign ministry statement on NATO 
council meeting in Copenhagen published. 

Sovict government note to the Japanese 
government on the introduction of nuclear 
weapons into Japan published. 

Delegation of the Ministry of Education of 
the United Arab Republic arrives in Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives the chairmen of the 
chambers of the Burmese parliament. 


18 Central Committee telegram to the West Ger- 


man Social Democrat Party Congress pub- 
lished. 


Deputy Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR M. P. Tarasov 
returns to Moscow from Latin America. 


TASS statement on the situation in Lebanon 
published. 
Chairmen of the chambers of the Burmese 
parliament leave Moscow for Peiping. 
Khrushchev receives Kroll. 


Fourth session of the learned council of the 
Joint Institute for Nuclear Research begins at 
Dudno near Moscow. 

Conference of Central Asian and Kazakh 
writers in connection with the forthcoming 
conference of Central Asian and African 
writers begins in Ashkhabad. 

Conference of representatives of the Com- 
munist and workers’ parties of the countries 
participating in the Council for Mutual Eco- 
nomic Aid begins in Moscow. 

Report published of decree of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR of April 24 
that the nonfulfillment by the heads and other 
responsible workers of enterprises, economic 
organizations, sovnarkhozes, ministries, and 
agencies of plans for the delivery of products 
to other economic administrative regions and 
union republics or for all-union use will be 
considered a violation of state discipline, 
entailing disciplinary action and financial or 
legal liability. 


Report published of the convocation on May 
24, 1958 of the Political Consultative Commit- 
tee of the Warsaw Pact countries in Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives first secretary of the 
Czech Communist Party Novotny. 

Khrushchev receives Gomulka. 

Fifth session of Sovict-North Korean com- 
mission for scientific and technical cooperation 
ends in Moscow. 


Report published of arrival in the USSR of 
delegation of Czech lawyers headed by Czech 
Procurator General Jan Bartuska. 

Soviet-Italian friendship and nonaggression 
pact published. 

Finnish president Kekkonen arrives in 
Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives first secretary of the 
Bulgarian Communist Party Todor Zhivkov, 
chairman and first deputy chairman of the 
Bulgarian Council of Ministers A. Yugov and 
R. Damyanov. 
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Khrushchev receives East German Socialist 
United Party delegation headed by Party first 
secretary Walter Ulbricht. 


Exchange of letters between Khrushchev and 
the Chairman of the Japanese Council of Trade 
Unions on the arming of Japan with nuclear 
weapons published. 

Soviet-Bulgarian talks on economic coopera- 
tion end in Moscow. 

Polish scientific and cultural delegation 
leaves Moscow for home. 

Delegation of American metallurgists arrives 
in Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives first secretary of the 
Romanian Workers’ Party Gheorghiu-Dej, 
chairman and deputy chairman of the Roma- 
nian Council of Ministers Chivu Stoika and 
E. Bodnaras. 


Declaration of Warsaw Pact countries signed 
in Moscow. 

Soviet forcign ministry statement that there 
are no former Italian POW’s in the USSR 
published. 

Khrushchev receives Kadar. 

Khrushchev receives first secretary of the 
Polish United Workers’ Party Gomulka, 
chairman of the Polish Council of Ministers 
Cyrankiewicz, and chairman of the Polish 
Planning Commission Jedrychowski. 


Iranian Minister of Postal and Telegraph 
Services Amir Hasan Eshraki arrives in 
Moscow. : 

First deputy foreign minister V. V. Kuznet- 
sov arrives home from Latin America. 

Communiqué on conference of representa- 
tives of Communist and workers’ parties of the 
countries participating in the Council for 
Mutual Economic Aid published. 


Khrushchev and Voroshilov’s telegrams of 
congratulations to Tito on his _ birthday 
published. 

Delegation of Soviet women headed by 
Deputy of the Supreme Sovict of the USSR 
N. V. Popova leaves Moscow for Vienna. 

Khrushchev receives member of the Perma- 
nent Committee of the Politburo of the Chinese 
Communist Party Central Committee Chen 
Yun, Politburo member Liu Fu-chun and 
minister of foreign trade E, Tsiu-chian. 


Draft nonaggression pact between the Warsaw 
Pact and North Atlantic Treaty states published. 
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Declaration and communiqué of conference 
of the Political Consultative Committee of the 
Warsaw Pact countries published. 

Khrushchev’s speech of May 24, 1958 at 
conference of the Political Consultative Com- 
mittee of the Warsaw Pact countries published. 

Fifteenth session of the General Assembly of 
the Academy of Arts of the USSR begins in 
Moscow. 


Session of the Presidium of the Administra- 
tion of the Union of Soviet Writers begins in 
Moscow. 

Gromyko receives British Ambassador Sir 
Patrick Reilly. 

Representatives of British peace organiza- 
tions arrive in Moscow. 

Minister of Electric Power Stations of the 
USSR A. S. Pavlenko arrives in Vienna. 


Exchange of notes between the Soviet em- 
bassy in the US and the US state department on 
the Soviet government’s proposal for joint 
Soviet US measures against cancer, cardio- 
vascular diseases, malaria, and smallpox pub- 
lished. 

Soviet delegation headed by Head of Civil 
Air Lines of the USSR Marshal P. F. Zhigarev 
arrives in Bombay. 

Soviet foreign ministry press department re- 
futation of supposed talk between Voroshilov 
and a United Press correspondent published. 





Changes and Appointments 


Report published by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR on the reorgani- 
zation of the main marketing administrations 
of Gosplan of the USSR as main administra- 
tions for interrepublic deliveries. 


First Deputy Chairman of Gosplan of the 
USSR M. A. Lesechko appointed minister of 
the USSR. 

* 

Throughout May replies were published to 
Khrushchev’s note of April 4, 1958 on the 
Soviet government’s decision to cease atomic 
and nuclear weapon tests. 

From May 2 through 10, 1958 Soviet Party 
Central Committee notes to the central com- 
mittees of the socialist parties of France, 
Denmark, Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
West Germany, Great Britain, Austria, and 
Italy on the arming of West Germany with 
atomic weapons were published. 
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